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SONG; OR, LINES TO —~. 


I. % 
Oh! I will smile more brightly now, 
That none my love may see : 
And school my heart, and burning brow, 
That throb alone for thee. 
II. 
The depth of love within my soul 
I would not have thee know, 
Had words but power to control 
What cheek and eye will show. 
Itt. 
And I will learn to speak of thee 
In friendship’s kindly tone, 
That ’mid the thoughtless and the free 
My deep love be not known. 
Iv. 
But when I raise my heart above, 
To ask of God in prayer, 
Blessings on those I fondly love 
Thy name is whispered there. 
v. 
Still will I greet thee with a smile, 
And school this heart of mine, 
I would not have thee know the while, 
How wholly I am thine. REBECCA. 








TO MISS M OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SENT THROUGH THE POST-OFFICE OF THE ORPHANS’ FAIR, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Miss M—— will pardon these fugitive lines 
Of one, who to scribbling most sadly inclines, 
Nor deem it a weakness peculiar to men, 
When she has a home in the City of Penn. 


His verses, you'll see, as you hurry them o’er, 

Want the rapture of Byron, the sweetness of Moore, 
But if on them you cast, but one moment, an eye, 
The villainous critics may blow ’em sky high. 


Promenading this salon, illumined and gay 

With the splendor our Commonwealth’s daughters display, 
Not one, that you meet with, (but this entre nous,) 

Can compare in wit, wisdom or beauty, with you. 


For the delicate Houris of Eastern Romance, 
Who kill a susceptible youth-at a glance, 

In mute admiration and timid surprise, 

Might envy the brilliance and depth of thine eyes. 


At the Office for Letters, this note you'll obtain, 

A Post of much honor, and may be, of—gain ; 

*T would’nt do for Miss M—— to manage such sales, 
For she would be ever deranging the males, 


But Lady, farewell, prythee kindly excuse, 

The numerous faults of my talkative Muse ; 

Despite every effort, it could— not forbear 

To sing of the graces and charms of The Fair. 
Richmond, 1843. 
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MEHEMET ALI. 


The invasion of Egypt—one of the principal 
scenes in that terrible drama—the French Revolu- 
tion—was, doubtless, the means of drawing forth 
from the recesses of his own “ rugged Albania,” 
a personage, who, in wide-spread fame and indi- 
viduality of character, vields to none in the pre- 
sent century, save Napoleon Bonaparte. Great 
exigencies, and extraordinary occasions create for » 
themselves great men; and talents of the most 
commanding order, ofien waste in obscurity, for 
want of suitable opportunities for their display. 
But for the wars of Napoleon, “in which were 
quickened every energy of a people that acknow- 
ledged no superior,” where would be the names of 
that host of distinguished generals that clustered 
around the person of the greatest warrior of his 
age? Before, “ unknown to fame,” they are now 
indelibly registered on the pages of the historian, 
and all futurity will remember the “ glory of their 
achievements.” ‘Thus, the imminent danger which 
menaced the Turkish empire, brought upon the 
stage of political action, a new character, who was 
to shape the destiny of generations yet unborn. 
Aided only by superior talents, and indomitable 
energy, Mehemet Ali, from an obscure peasant, 
has become the founder of an hereditary throne in 
the most important province of the Ottoman porte, 
and this too in a land where bribery and corruption 
are the most efficient, indeed, almost the only means 
employed in the acquisition of power. 

But the energies, and extraordinary abilities dis- 
played in overcoming the obstacles to the attain- 
ment of his exalted station, constitute, neverthe- 
less, his least claim to the admiration of mankind. 
It is from his character as a reformer, that he has 
gathered his brightest laurels. ‘To him belongs the 
praise of elevating the condition of Egypt; of 
raising her from the degradation of ages; and of 
giving her that progressive impulse which is, even 
now, rapidly introducing civilization, and which, if 
continued, will ere long give her again “a name 
and a place” among the enlightened nations of the 
earth. 

Upon the accession of Mehemet Ali to the vice- 
royalty, Egypt was in that state of extreme law- 
lessness and disorder, which has long been cha- 


‘|racteristic of the distant provinces of the Porte. 


Her governors appointed by the Sultan, and sub- 
ject, at any moment, to recall, knowing that they 
were constantly in danger of being supplanted in 
the affections of their master by some new favorite, 
and under no responsivility but the payment of an 
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annual tribute, treated her only as a conquered pro- 
vince, which they were at full liberty to pillage 
while their short season of power lasted. This 
evil extended to all the offices of the government. 
The administration of justice was but another name 
for bribery; taxes were collected without system 
or law, the officers seizing every thing indiscrimi- 
nately, until the requisite amount was raised ; the 
rich were plundered, either by direct seizure of 
their property, or by being compelled to purchase 
government articles at an enormous price; the 
most cruel punishments were inflicted by every 
petty officer for light and trivial offences; and, in 
the language of Volney, “ barbarism was complete.” 
That celebrated traveller gives us the following 
graphic description of the deplorable state of things 
in Egypt, under its former rulers. “ All that we 
see, and all that we hear, announce that we are in 
a land of slavery and of tyranny ; nothing is talked 
of but civil tumults, public misery, extortions of 
money, bastinadoes and murders. No security for 
life and property ; human blood is poured out like 
that of an ox; justice even sheds it without the 
process of formality. The officer of the night, 
during his rounds, the officer of the day, in his 
walks, judge, condermn and execute, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and without appeal. Executioners 
accompany them; and, at the first order, the head 
of a miserable wretch tumbles into the leathern 
sack.” 
The Bedouins were likewise independent of all 
control, and even carried their marauding expedi- 
tions to the very walls of Cairo, seizing women 
and children, and retaining them until ransomed. 
No one could ascend the Nile as far as the first 
cataract or the pyramids, without being exposed to 
their outrages ; nor could the caravans cross the 
desert to the Red sea, without paying them tribute. 
Such being the condition of Egypt under the 
Turks, we shall be better qualified to judge of its 
improvements, by the contrast at present exhibited. 
It is related of one of the earlier Norman Chiefs, 
that he so completely suppressed theft within his 
jurisdiction, that a massive gold chain, suspended 
near the wayside, remained secure. Mehemet Ali 
has accomplished a task almost equally difficult ; 
he has tamed the wild and lawless Arab. The 
arid wastes, over which they had hitherto roamed 
unchecked and uncontrolled, no longer afforded 
them protection. The cavalry of the Pacha pur- 
sued them into their native wilds, until, wearied 
with an enemy whom they could neither overcome 
in battle, nor escape by flight, they acknowledged 
his sway, and ceased their depredations. The 
traveller in the desert, in any part of his domi- 
nion, is now as safe as in the streets of Alexandria. 
The great superiority of the present government 
over the former, consists in its regular organiza- 
tion. True, it isa despotism, and of the most rigid 
character, but it is impartial in its operation. It 
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has created order and tranquility where once was 
confusion; and were it incomparably more severe, 
would still be preferable to the anarchy which it 
succeeded. The judiciary system has been re- 
formed, so that justice is no longer a mockery, and 
thus, safety of person and property is established ; 
indeed, it was observed in a debate in the House of 
Commons, that property was more secure in Egypt 
than in any country in Europe. A system of taxa- 
tion, as uniform as circumstances will admit, has 
also been substituted for the former irregular mode, 
and though its weight is oppressive, it rests equally 
upon all. 

This severity of taxation is frequently mentioned 
in condemnation of Mehemet Ali; but a moment’s 
thought will suffice to show that this is unreasona- 
ble. It is well known that, from the commence- 
ment of his career, he has been obliged to contend 
against the opposition of the Sultan. ‘True, it may 
be urged in proof of his high stand in the favor of 
the Porte, that, when it was unable to rescue the 
“ Holy Cities” from the heretical Wahabees, his 
services were demanded, and that his assistance was 
likewise required in the attempt to subjugate Greece ; 
but neither the Sultan, in making these demands, 
nor he, in complying with them, entertain any sen- 
timents of mutual confidence or attachment. On 
the contrary, while he was engaged in the first of 
these undertakings, the successful execution of 
which has rendered him so dear to every Moslem 
heart, an imperial decree arrived in Alexandria, 
depriving him of the Pachalic and appointing the 
bearer in his stead. His assistance was demanded 
as being the most powerful vassal in the empire : 
he gave it, because he was impelled both by pro- 
mises of reward, and zeal for the interests of his 
faith. Since that time, he has been twice deposed, 
and compelled to defend himself by arms. In such 
a situation, it is evident that he could not maintain 
himself on the throne a moment without the aid of 
an army, and one too, powerful enough to resist 
effectually any force which could be sent against 
him. Such an army is disproportionate to the com- 
paratively slender resources of Egypt, and can 
only be supported by grievous exactions. No cen- 
sure should then be attached to Mehemet Ali, who 
is thus made the victim of circumstances beyond 
his control, but rather to those who have been in- 
strumental in creating discord between him and 
the Sultan, and thus compelling him, in sheer self- 
defence, to be oppressive. 

Egypt, that land of unrivalled fertility, and once 
of sufficient extent to be the granary of Rome, 
has now, through long subjection to the Turkish 
system of neglect, been contracted, by the encroach- 
ments of the desert, to a narrow strip of land upon 
the banks of the Nile. Indeed, were it not that 
the annual inundation of that river, of itself, pre- 
serves the fertility of the soil as far as it extends, 
the whole would have long since been converted 
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into a barren waste, inhabited only by the wander- 
ing Bedouin. But, under Mehemet Ali, the an- 
cient system of irrigation has been renewed, and 
the advances of the desert effectually prevented. 
The agriculture of the country, before in a de- 
plorably wretched condition, has been already ma- 
terially improved through his efforts, and is rapidly 
attaining that perfection to which it has been brought 
by the enlightened nations of Europe. He has 
likewise introduced the culture of various tropical 
plants, which have been found by experiment to be 
adapted to the soil, the most important of which are 
cotton, and the sugar-cane. Nor have his improve- 
ments ceased here. Canals have been dug, railroads 
projected, extensive manufactories established, and 
even now the steamboat—gift of the new world— 
may be seen ploughing its way through the classic 
waters of the Nile—a more magnificent spectacle 
than the royal galley of Cleopatra. Other improve- 
ments, which owe their origin to him, evince the 
superiority of his mind, in its exemption from some 
of those deep-rooted prejudices which are gene- 
rally entertained by the followers of the Prophet. 
In consequence of the doctrine of the unchangeable 
decrees of fate, which Mahomet found it necessary 
to ineuleate in order to inspire his soldiers with 
that reckless disregard’ of danger which almost 
enabled them to subjugate the world, no efforts— 
not even such as the most savage people are ac- 
customed to make—have been exerted to combat 
those numerous and deadly maladies so peculiar 
to tropical climates. Consequently, the Plague, 
whenever it makes its appearance, rages with un- 
controlled violence throughout the countries of the 
Levant, bringing death into the bosom of every 
family. The Asiatic Cholera, so terrible a scourge 
to the civilized nations of Europe and America, 
when it swept its “ darkening desolating way” over 
the globe, carried off half the population of the 
Mohammedan world. To such an extreme, in- 
deed, does the Mussulman carry his notions of fate, 
that he fearlessly wears the infected garments of 
his deceased relatives, and saying, “ Allah Kerim,” 
*“God is merciful!” walks with the most stoical 
indifference beneath the tottering and falling walls, 
amid the shocks of the earthquake. 

But Mehemet Ali is superior to these prejudices. 
He has established hospitals, and schools of medi- 
cine in various parts of his dominions, with already 
perceptible benefit, and engaged the services of 
eminent physicians from France and England. 
Throwing off that self-complacent ignorance, within 
which the Turk wraps himself and contemns Eu- 
ropeans as degraded barbarians, he has acknow- 
ledged their superior intelligence, willingly counte- 
nanced the efforts of missionaries to found schools, 
and has even himself set the example. Nor can 


we too highly commend the spirit of toleration, so 





unusual in a Moslem, which he has manifested in 
removing the restrictions previously existing upon 


Jews and Christians : and not only in this, but even 
in advancing them to stations of trust, some of 
them occupying ‘the most important civil as well 
as military offices. This, together with the secu- 
rity of property, and the favorable opportunities for 
the investment of capital, is fast drawing into Egypt 
commercial men from the various countries of Ku- 
rope, and will become one of the most efficient 
means of civilizing his dominions. 

Such are some of the benefits which have re- 
sulted from the government of Mehemet Ali. That 
government is still a bad one, and would be utterly 
unfit for any enlightened nation; but it is probably 
as good as the condition of his subjects will admit. 
At all events, it is immeasurably superior, both in 
energy and humanity, to that which it has dis- 
placed, and to any other Mahommedan government 
that is now or has for ages been in existence. 
Those who dwell chiefly on its faults should recol- 
lect that Mehemet Ali is a Turk, and as such has 
been reared up under a despotism far more tyran- 
nical than his own. He should therefore rather 
receive credit for those improvements which he 
has made, than censure for such as he has not, and 
probably could not have made. We shall be better 
able to judge of the merits of his government, by 
comparing it with that which preceded it, or in- 
deed with that of any oriental nation ; then his true 
character as a reformer will be appreciated. We 
may indeed say, that some of those very measures 
for which he is most frequently and perhaps most 
justly condemned, are paralleled in the usages of 
some of the most enlightened nations in the world. 
Nothing is more common than to hear Mehemet 
Ali called an infamous despot on account of the 
severity of his conscription. He has no other 
apology for it than the exigencies of his situation. 
And what other had Napoleon, when he decimated 
the population of France or England, when her 
seamen were compelled to secrete themselves, until 
their reémbarkation, in the filthiest hovels, and vi- 
lest dens of wretchedness and crime, in order to 
escape impressment on their arrival in their native 
land? Russia now has not even that plea, and 
yet, the Emperor Nicholas is permitted to tear his 
miserable subjects from their homes, with the most 
ruthless barbarity, and to force them into an unwil- 
ling and rigorous service, without exciting the in- 
dignation of mankind. It would be well if, in 
reference to this and some other topics, the Euro- 
peans would reserve their censure until they had 
reformed those very abuses at home, of which, in 
other governments, they so loudly complain. 

The darkest stain upon the character of Mehe- 
met Ali has been incurred by his treacherous mur- 
der of the Mamelukes. That brave and chivalrous, 
though eruel and tyrannical body, which had so 
long ruled Egypt with the most singular govern- 
ment ever known, had at length been reduced to a 
mere handful, which, however, still retained the 
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original bravery of their order. Having incurred 
the enmity of the Pacha, he determined upon their 
destruction, and for that purpose decoyed them 
into Cairo by an invitation to a feast, accompanied 
by a promise of safety. ‘They were there slain to 
a man, in violation of every obligation of faith and 
justice. Black as was the perfidy of this deed, 
and deeply as it deserves the execration of man- 
kind, yet Mehemet Ali has been treated with injas- 
tice, even with regard to this. All are ready to 
lift up their voices in condemnation of the viceroy 
of Egypt, while the wholesale massacre of the 
Janizaries by the Sultan Mahmoud, an act equally 
perfidious and cruel, and involving far greater de- 
struction of human life, is not only passed over 
without censure, but even finds apologists. Such 
is the way of the world. The ruler of a vast 
realm, the descendant of a “‘ long line” of illustrious 
monarchs, may perpetrate atrocities with impunity, 
which forever stigmatize one whose own exertions 
have raised him to the throne. 

Mehemet Ali is undoubtedly, even now, the most 
powerful, as he is now the most enlightened and 
humane of Mahommedan sovereigns; and, before 
he was unjustly despoiled by the four allied powers 
of the greater part of his possessions, his domi- 
nions were more extensive than those of the Sultan 
himself. Nothing but his forbearance, or more 
probably, that respect which, in every true Moslem, 
attaches itself to the person and power of the Ca- 
liph, prevented him from overthrowing the Turkish 
Empire upon the commencement of his difficulties 
with the Porte. No monarch in Europe could 
have then interposed, before his armies had entered 
Constantinople. Twice since that time, he has 
utterly destroyed the last army that could arrest 
the march of his forces upon the capital, and but 
for the timely assistance of his Christian Friends, 
the power of the Ottoman would now be numbered 
with “ the things that were.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of the 
struggles of Mahemet Ali to increase his power 
and extend his dominions, he has already surround- 
ed his name with a halo of renown which all coming 
time will fail to dissipate. He is now far advanced 
in life, and though still enjoying a green old age, 
he is nearing the close of his stormy and eventful 
career. Should his adopted son and probable suc- 
cessor, Ibrahim Pacha, exhibit the same abilities 
upon the throne which he has displayed in the con- 
duct of armies, his sceptre will not have fallen into 
an unworthy hand. Numerous indications proclaim 
the rapid approach of the inevitable downfall of 
Mahommedan sovereignty in Europe. Whether 
Egypt is destined to be swallowed up in the vortex, 
or to rise still more powerful after the subsiding of 
the agitated waters, and Mehemet Ali to be the 
founder of a dynasty which will, partially at least, 
restore the ancient glory of her name, futurity alone 
can tell. C. 





: THE WITCH. 
A WANDERING ESSAY. 


‘In looking abroad over the varied productions of 
nature, and observing, with an attentive and dis- 
criminating eye, the numerous beautiful and extra- 
ordinary contrivances she makes use of to perfect 
the growth and reproduction of the simplest flower ; 
or bring to its final state of perfection the most 
minute insect, a reflecting mind can scarcely fail 
to be struck with wonder and admiration; and, 
seeing through his complicated works the Great 
Author of all things, feel a pardonable pride in the 
superior instincts and faculties which, of all the 
great masses of created beings, enables him alone, 
to lift his eyes and behold the glories of the uni- 
verse, and elevate his mind by the power of reason 
and reflection to a just appreciation of that Great 
Being who created them. 

Of all men, naturalists are, in my estimation, the 
most truly to be esteemed and envied. Since the 
pursuit of happiness is the great end and aim of 
our existence, surely he, who finds it in the love- 
liest haunts of nature, amid flowers, trees, and 
birds, searching out their innate properties, develop- 
ing their instincts, and tracing, with untiring per- 
severance, their minute and beautiful structure, is 
aman to be envied. That he does find happiness 
in this pursuit, cannot be doubted—for, he prose- 
cutes it with no other hope of reward than the glo- 
rious triumphs of discovery, and that deep, unweary- 
ing pleasure which finer minds derive from the con- 
templation of nature’s various aspects, from the 
pure breath of Heaven, and from the deep calm 
peace which seems to brood ever amid her leafy 
halls; and the fact that so many men, in all ages 
of the world, have devoted themselves with unti- 
ring devotion to these gentle studies, men of great 
acquirements too, and not by any means incapable of 
entering the arena, where sterner prizes were con- 
tested, is sufficient evidence that the study pos- 
sesses a degree of fascination, in itself a more 
than sufficient reward for all the labor and pains it 
requires. The naturalist is then, 1 pronounce, a 
man to be envied, as one who possesses an inward 
resource, of which nothing can deprive him, so 
long as our old mother continues to don her many 
colored robes, and afford sustenance to her myriads 
of children; and, moreover, as a man, likely to be, 
from the very nature of his pursuits, more simple- 
minded, unambitious, and freer from all the stormy 
passions which deface our nature, and leave their 
earth-stains on our immortal path—than many who 
look down upon his quiet labors, and scorn his 
peaceful triumphs. 

] am, myself, something of a naturalist on a 
small scale, and take exceeding delight in watching 
the maneuvres of various ants, bees and spiders 
of my acquaintance, as well as in cherishing, with 
peculiar care, every little shrub, plant and green 
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thing which thrusts forth its tender petals to the 
light in my vicinity. I am an admirer of cats, a 
staunch friend of dogs; in fact, a general and in- 
discriminate patron of the entire animal and vege- 
table kingdom. I might now enter into a minute, 
and I doubt not, interesting description of various 
unmatchable and wonderful pets, which have, at 
various times, shared my affections ;—my little 
Querido, a curly importation from Havana, the 
prettiest, whitest, and most knowing of quadru- 
peds—or my sage and reverend parrot, Josephus— 
or my poor, lame greyhound, Fritz, with his almost 
human eye and perfectly formed head—besides in- 
numerable others. But that would be straying 
widely from my subject, and these memorials of 
buried affections must be reserved for some future 
lucubrations, which shall be forthcoming, if the 
worthy editor approves, and can find in this pre- 
sent specimen any indication of fitness for his 
columns. 

Those persons who have made the curious pro- 
cesses of nature, in the germination and reproduc- 
tion of plants, an object of study, can scarcely 
have failed to remark, with wonder and delight, 
the innumerable contrivances, whereby the seeds 
of various kinds are scattered and dispersed from 
their parent plant,—some projected with great force 
to almost incredible distances,—some carried by 
means of birds to distant and remote places—and 
some borne gently through the air by means of a 
light and delicate fabric wherewith they are clothed, 
like gallant little vessels, each freighted with its 
grain of life, its vegetable soul, seeking some 
friendly harbor, wherein to cast its anchoring root. 
It is to one of these latter kind,—the downy seed of 
the thistle, commonly called by children “ witches,” 
from the lightness with which they avoid the grasp 
and elude capture, that I wish more particularly to 
introduce you—that you may follow with me its 
devious wandering, and note the varied scenes and 
adventures through which it passes. 

It was a bright morning in Autumn, when the 
sun was shining with that mellow lustre so pecu- 
liar to our lovely falls, when the leaves were mer- 
rily dancing in every breeze, and the little brook- 
lets leapt gaily along their tiny beds, with a song 
so sweet and cheerful it was joy to hear them, 
when all nature appeared so full of harmony and 
beauty, it was a luxury to breathe, and the very 
air was redolent of a delicious and hopeful excite- 
ment—a little witch separated itself lightly from 
the maternal bush, and set forth on its journey into 
the regions of space. 

It was a light and buoyant creature, floating 
gracefully along on its feathery pinions, which 
presented, on every side, a mass of slender and 
symmetrical fibres, to the passing breeze, white 
and fleecy as the cloud which remains last of all 
its fellows, when the storm has passed away. Full 
of the wanton and capricious grace which nature 








bestows upon all her children, and utterly heedless 
of the low, soft murmur of farewell, and the part- 
ing admonition of its forsaken parent, our little 
adventurer, captivated with the novel prospect open- 
ing to its view on every side, and full of the most 
joyful anticipations, like many another goodly bark 
just setting forth upon its voyage down the streain 
of time,—launched forth, freely and fearlessly, in a 
delicious trance of excitement. ‘The sweet, warm 
south-west wind breathed pleasantly into its downy 
bosom, and, yielding itself to the gentle influence, 
it floated like a miniature balloon, far away from 
the quiet orchard where its infancy had been passed, 
from the kindly shelter of its parent's protecting 
arms, from all the gentle ties of brotherhood it had 
so long shared, to trust itself with swelling hopes 
and bright anticipations to the unknown, untried 
world. And now, behold it, like a speck against 
the blue sky—rising and falling—at one moment 
almost lost to view, the next darting suddenly down 
to the feathery top of yonder elm, and swinging 
backwards and forwards with its graceful undula- 
tions,—many and curious are its gambols, utterly 
erratic and incomprehensible are its movements ; it 
is an emblem of youth—of youth, bright, hopeful 
and joyous, as it ever is upon its first setting forth 
into the world—rash, heedless and inconsiderate, 
as it never fails to be, until the hard lesson of ex- 
perience is duly conned, and time, the stern old 
teacher, stripping life of all its cherished illusions, 
and showing it to our unwilling eyes, in all its naked 
deformity, brings every man, of woman born, to the 
same inevitable and unalterable conclusion—that 
“all is vanity.” Some denizens of this, our planet, 
obtain this result, much sooner than others, although 
I believe it is necessary that a certain amount of 
sorrow, pain and disappointment, should prepare 
the mind, ere it can be fully brought to realize the 
painful truth. 

For the sake of convenience, and because I think 
witches are necessarily feminine, and | mean my 
witch to be peculiarly delicate and Jady-like, I shall 
henceforth promote my little seed to the honors of 
a personality, and make her a heroine in the true 
sense of the term. So, my readers, if I am des- 
tined to have any, must not be surprised at the 
novel circumstance of so insignificant a thing being 
supposed to possess sentiments, feelings and pas- 
sions—but look upon it as simply one of those wan- 
derings of the fancy to which scribblers are sub- 
ject, and accept the thoughts, without reference to 
the vehicle whereby they are transmitted. 

And now let me transport you, in company with 
our heroine, who sports gaily along above our heads, 
to a fair and sunny meadow—one of those green, 
unbroken vistas in a woody landscape, which comes 
as refreshingly to the eye, as a heartfelt smile in 
a beloved face. Through its midst, ripples and 
murmurs a tiny and most capricious streamlet, 
which may be traced on its devious course by the 
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margin of reeds and flowering shrubs—bends a more 
Jnxuriant growth of the rich and verdant carpet 
which clothes the meadow,—while down there, 
where the eye just catches a bright and mirror-like 
reflection, a few drooping willows, and one large 
and stately black walnut, overshadow the calmest, 
coolest, most pure and delicious pool, that ever 
gave back heaven’s lovely image, or afforded shelter 
to the angler’s cherished victims. 

The witch is now in her element—free, unem- 
barrassed, with no obstacle before her, she careers 
onward, descending even so low, as to admire her 
symmetrical image in the glassy water, and almost 
to ruffle with the extreme edge of her pinions, its 
deceitful surface. A speckled trout, who has been 
lying close and snug under the projecting edge of 
a sunken rock, with his sly snout enveloped in the 
cool overhanging herbage, ventures cautiously out 
and glances a bright, eager look at the new species 
of fly, as he imagines it, which is hovering so 
lightly above his watery domain. But just as he 
is about to determine his doubts in the usual fashion 
of gentlemen of his element, an extra puff of air 
whirls the projected titbit, in an instant, even above 
the most ambitious shootings of the black walnut, 
and the disappointed ‘expectant retires, in disgust, 
within his mossy covert, betraying, only by the 
uneasy waving of the tail he has left exposed, the 
extent of his chagrin. 

In happy unconsciousness of the danger she has 
just escaped, our witch is now hovering over a 
perfumed and delicious garden, where the mingled 
odors of myriads of flowers, the song of birds, the 
hum of bees, and all the thousand pleasant sights 
and sounds of nature, fill her with a new and in- 
tense enjoyment. The balmy breeze, hitherto so 
constant, dies suddenly away, and she blesses the 
momentary lull, which permits her to approach 
more nearly, and make closer acquaintance with 
so many delicate and perfumed strangers. 

A beauteous rose, just opening its petals to the 
meridian warmth, first attracted her attention ; she 
admired its slender and graceful stem, its luxuriant 
foliage, its transparent leaves ; but most of all, did 
she love the deep and glowing hue of its crimson 
breast, where all the most sweet sentiments, the 
most tender associations, the most delicate fancies 
seemed enshrined, and whence they made them- 
selves manifest in the fragrant atmosphere which 
emanated from it, and surrounded it, like a charm. 
And the rose too was not unconscious of the admi- 
ration her beauty excited—she gazed pensively 
upward at the light and fairy form which threw its 
soft shadow over her. Among all her gossamer 
friends, she had never beheld any thing so singu- 
larly, so fantastically graceful. She admired the 
comely shape of our witch, her delicate fabric, her 
sweeping and downy movements, and instinctively, 
she spread open her crimson petals, as if inviting 
the airy being to repose upon her breast, But lo! 











even in that perfumed chamber, pain and death 
are at work—the witch sees, with horror and dis- 
may, that a canker is in the heart of the flower. 
In the midst of life, sunshine, and enjoyment, the 
worm is at the core. 

Pained and disappointed, our heroine no longer 
takes pleasure in the hovering exhalations which 
had before so much delighted her, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a light puff of air which that instant 
arises, darts suddenly away, assisted in her flight by a 
fragrant sigh from the heart of the deserted flower. 

Behold! she has gallantly and successfully o’er- 
topped the garden wall, and now sinks again for 
an instant in the momentary lull which its opposing 
barrier creates ; as she falls, two fair and healthy 
children, just let loose from their morning studies, 
and rivtous with life and spirits, catch sight of her, 
and dart to the pursuit.— A witch! A witch! 
Charlie—there she is—there she goes—I’ll have 
her !” and down fall his books, and off goes his hat, 
which is held high aloft in a vain attempt to enclose 
the prey within its circle—while Charlie makes 
almost superhuman efforts to elevate his small sta- 
ture to the desired altitude of six feet three, at 
which height the little gypsey is provokingly hover- 
ing. But Charlie’s eagerness o’erleaps itself, and 
the waving aloft of Willie’s broad straw hat, is a 
Godsend to the object of their pursuit, for on the 
breeze thus created, she rises higher and higher, 
and, at last, catching the current of air once more, 
she is safe and unharmed, far beyond the remotest 
chance of capture. 

Willie claps on again his broad straw hat, with a 
longing look after his intended victim, and Charlie 
thrusts his sturdy little fists into his breeches pockets, 
and trudges homewards with a red face and a merry 
whistle. 

And now, my gentle wanderer, whither speed 
you so rapidly !—Why hurry away from this lovely 
glade, where the sunlight sleeps so softly, and the 
atmosphere is so balmy and delicious '—And why 
pass over this splendid mansion, with its ornamented 
grounds, to descend to that lowly cottage, which has 
nothing to recommend it but the woodbine which 
clings around its rustic casement and festoons its 
humble porch? On closer inspection, however, our 
witch has taste—yes—and see, she is actually peep- 
ing into the window, and almost touching the cheek 
of a young and lovely girl, who stands in a placid 
reverie amid the clinging woodbine, as sweet, as 
yielding, as graceful asitself. And hark! nowa ring- 
ing infant voice sounds like silver bells from the 
garden below, and the fair girl starts from her reve- 
rie, and an expression of deep affection beams in 
her soft brown eye, as she glances down upon the 
youthful speaker. A small, delicate, fair-haired 
boy, with a sweet, serious, intelligent face, and 
eyes so large, so bright, so blue, they seem, while 
gazing upwards, like two mirrors, reflecting the 
pure and cloudless sky. 
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“Why, sister,” says the sweet voice of the 
child, “ sister, how can you stay in the house to- 
day ? Do you not see the birds and the bees are 
all abroad—and the flowers are blooming, and the 
nuts are ripening t They all call me to come; dear 
sister, will you not go too ?” 

‘** Yes, brother, mine, the flowers and the birds 
shall not call in vain, we will go forth!” And the 
fair sister and the gentle child ramble away, hand 
in hand, into the pleasant lanes and shady by-ways, 
talking lovingly together—she bending her more ma- 
tured intellect to his youthful capacity, and he look- 
ing up into her mild, sweet face with perfect trust 
and innocent confidence. And, peradventure, in 
after years, all the kindness, all the love and affection 
now bestowed by the girl upon her younger com- 
panion, may be repaid by a harvest of protecting 
care from the man which this frail morsel of hu- 
manity is perhaps destined to become,—when she 
shall look up for protection to the little prattler who 
is now her helpless charge. Charmed with such 
pleasant company, our friend, the witch, hovers 
lightly over the fair head of the boy, and sports 
amid his waving curls, or gently kisses the soft 
cheek of the maiden, which already blushes with 
the excitement of exercise, and the inspiring in- 
fluence of the air—until forced, unwillingly, to 
leave them, as they clamber over some rustic bars 
at the entrance of a thick wood, to search for the 
flowers and the nuts, which had awakened such 
irresistible longing in the heart of the young child 
of nature. 

Truly do we partake with the little witch, her 
regret at parting with such companions,—fain would 
we accompany them into the tangled recesses of 
that silent wood; rejoice with them over every 
new found flower, and with them turn up the fal- 
len leaves, in search of the first nut-brown children 
of the autumn. Chaste pleasures !—innocent de- 
lights! of which their hearts shall long after cher- 
ish a most dear remembrance ;—to which they will 
turn in after years, when wearied and sickened 
with disappointment, when oppressed and borne 
down by the conviction which never fails to come 
even to the most favored of earth’s children—that 
in this hollow world, there is nothing real but sor- 
row, nothing certain but death—they will look back 
to those pure and innocent days, when the search 
for a brown chesnut was sufficient excitement, and 
the finding it sufficient triumph, and say, emphati- 
cally, with a heartfelt sigh—‘ Ah! those were 
happy days.” 

But what, after all—and more is it to the purpose 
of my story, than my own reflections—what, after 
all, thought our heroine, as she lingered for a mo- 
ment at the entrance of the winding path, where 
the brother and sister had disappeared? Did she 
begin to repine a little, at her own unsettled and 
wandering existence? which forced her ever to 
forsake all the sunny spots, and pleasant compa- 








nions, she encountered, just as she commenced to 
take an interest in them—and urged her ever on- 
ward, onward, with restless and untiring speed ? 
Did she begin to speculate on her future destiny, 
and wonder where was to be the end of all this 
careless wandering to and frot No—like many a 
heedless wayfarer upon the high-road of existence, 
of whom she is the exact prototype, she never 
thinks. The day is still young—the sky is un- 
clouded—the road not dusty; buoyant, hopeful, 
dreaming only of enjoyment, why should she think? 
But experience, the stern old teacher, who trusts 
his bitter lessons to no feeble auxiliary, was at hand 
in a shape little dreamed of. Careering gaily aloft, 
already forgetting her late companions, and antici- 
pating a high flight into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, she finds her progress suddenly checked 
by a rude shock, and beholds, stretching away on 
every side, minute silvery threads of the most deli- 
cate fineness, diverging from a common centre, 
where sits in grim majesty, fearful to behold, a 
huge and grisly spider. Our witch is in a spider's 
web '—Doomed, perhaps, there to linger out a joy- 
less and tedious existence, her roving and happy life 
brought to an untimely close, a hopeless and de- 
jected prisoner, in the power of the most vindic- 
tive and cruel of enemies. She makes a fruitless 
effort to escape; although not yet entangled, and 
but slightly touching with her feathery sphere the 
delicate tracery of the web, the elastic substance 
retains its prey with an iron grasp. ‘The breeze 
hovers complainingly around the fatal spot, and 
agitates unceasingly the slender web, but in vain ; 
and the unhappy prisoner shudders with affright, 
as she beholds its huge and bloated inhabitant, 
glide with strange rapidity towards her, and shrinks 
beneath the glare of the myriad eyes, that are bent 
upon her with fell and murderous expression. 
Trembling in every fibre of her delicate and sensi- 
tive frame, she awaits the onset of the foe, nothing 
doubting her fate is to be speedily enveloped in the 
stifling folds wherewith this extraordinary insect 
sometimes encircles a refractory victim, or else, 
still more horrible suggestion, to be at once sacri- 
ficed to its cannibal appetites. But fortunately for 
her, the web was already well supplied with provi- 
sion; many a hapless fly, and even bees and wasps 
being suspended around her, and her enemy had 
that instant finished noontide meal on one of these 
unfortunates. Moreover, there was nothing in the 
animal economy of our hervine, which entitled her 
to be considered as a titbit. She could boast of no- 
thing to please the taste or satisfy the appetite, and 
the ancient epicure into whose hands, or rather 
claws, she had fallen, was too well informed on the 
subject of eatables, to be, for a moment, deceived. 
The sole object of the spider, in making its formi- 
dable approach was, as is well known to be the 
habit of these insects, to clear its web of a useless 
incumbrance, and in an instant it had severed the 
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threads which secured our heroine, and with its own 
formidable pinchers, dispatched her unharmed upon 
her way, bearing no trace of her recent imprison- 
ment, except a long, silken streamer, which rather 
added to the symmetry of her appearance by the 
addition of a graceful, undulating tail. 

Who can conceive tlie joyous sensations which 
now filled her breast !—the gambols which she per- 
formed—the feats which she executed, as, poised 
high in air, she abandoned herself without reserve 
to the sportive breeze, which seemed to rejoice in 
her emancipation? But the day is declining, and 
already the chill atmosphere of evening begins to 
be felt—the sky, before so cloudless, is now flick- 
ered with light clouds, and in the west, towards 
which the sun is rapidly hastening, a heavy bank 
of vapor, its edges already tipped with gold, gives 
warning of some approaching change. The great 
luminary sinks into its midst, as upon a gorgeous 
couch, dispensing on all sides his parting beams, 
and gilding with unexampled glory the place of 
his repose—while ever and anon, a bright glance 
from betwixt his curtains sends the long shadows 
of the evening across the meadows, rnd lights up 
the darkening vistas of the wood with a contrasted 
glory. . 

Like a mote in these lingering sunbeams, our 
witch stil] deports herself, although shuddering 
ever and anon, as a chilly gust from the rapidly 
rising clouds mixes itself with the more genial 
atmosphere and penetrates her tender frame. The 
storms of thy life are at hand, oh! fragile wan- 
derer! The dark side of existence is about to be 
unfolded to thee—and hast thou prepared thyself 
for its approach? No, ever restless and unsettled, 
thou hast neglected to secure a refuge from the 
tempest: thou hast passed heedlessly by all the safe 
and sheltered spots; thou hast abandoned the fair 
meadow and the sunny glade, and now, in the even- 
ing, thou art at the mercy of the driving storm, 
which is whirling thee rapidly and irresistibly to- 
wards the bare and desolate common. In truth, 
the storin had arisen in all its fury, the rain poured 
down in torrents, blast contended against blast, and 
the stately trees of the forest bowed down their 
leafy heads. Amid a chaos of leaves, flowers and 
branches, blended and bewildered by the driving 
rain, and crushed and wounded by contact with the 
rough substances which surrounded her, the little 
witch, stripped of all her beauty, her pinions clogged 
and broken, her buoyancy gone, sank helpless and 
fainting to the earth. The rain poured on, the 
wind swept over her; leaves, earth, and other frag- 
ments of the storm fell around her, and soon shat 
from her the light of day. In the dark bosom of 
our mother earth, to which we are all destined to 
return, she awaits the consummation of her destiny ; 
in darkness, in solitude, but in safety, the vegeta- 
ble germ lies shrouded from the view,—the storms 


keen frosts penetrate the soil and encase her in an 
iron-bound imprisonment—but the keenest severity 
of the season affects not the small grain of life, 
which its Creator has endowed with such power- 
ful vitality. In the genial spring, when Nature 
starts from her long slumber and begins to put on 
all her charms for the eyes of men, when blossoms 
open on the trees, and insects swarm from the 
hedges, when the painted butterfly, “the winged 
flower”’—as some writer has appropriately named 
it—flits from meadow to meadow, and the gay birds 
seek the materials of their delicate habitation—our 
little heroine will once more emerge to the light of 
day. No longer as a restless and unsatisfied wan- 
derer, but rooted and anchored to the soil which has 
so long sheltered her,—no longer an erratic sub- 
stance, floating about at the mercy of every breeze, 
but a fair and tender daughter of the spring, exult- 
ing in the sunshine, and crowned with a leafy glory. 
And despise not, oh ye proud collectors of rare 
exotics, who, in your admiration of a curious but 
useless herb, too often overlook the fairest children 
of the summer, despise not the humble plant whose 
metamorphosis I have now presented to you. 
Surely the emblem of Scotland’s liberty has some 
claims to your attention, even if prejudice and cus- 
tom will allow you to find no beauty in its imbricated 
bud and purple crown; and the singular analogy which 
the history of its winged seeds presents to the life 
of man, frail man! tossed about by every wind of 
passion, at the mercy of every evil impulse, should 
give it another claim to your serious consideration. 
Thus are we borne on from the cradle to the tomb, 
tasting pleasure but in anticipation and remem- 
brance, ever seeking happiness which eludes our 
grasp, rushing into dangers, against which we have 
been vainly warned—learning only by bitter expe- 
rience the hollowness of earthly pleasures, and 
sinking at last into the earth, whence we sprang, 
human and immortal seed, destined to another and 
final reproduction. 

Even as the inanimate germ of the plant quickens 
and comes forth from the earth where it has lain in 
darkness, even as the helpless pupa of the caterpil- 
lar emerges to the light a perfect and winged but- 
terfly, even as every product of our earth sinks to 
decay, only to be again reproduced in various forms 
and by ianumerahle means—so by the inscrutable 
Providence of God are our souls, immortal and 
imperishable, quickened to a second flowering and 
more abundant harvest. 





TREES AND FLOWERS. 


Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again ; and still find something new ; 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 





of winter howl! over her resting-place in vain; its 


Even in the humblest weed.— Anon. 
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RHODODAPHNE; OR, THE THESSALIAN SPELL. 
A POEM. 


A Literary Lady placed in my hands a few days since a 
copy of Rhododaphne or the Thessalian Spell ; a poem which 
issued from the Philadelphia press about 25 years since, 
and which I well remember at the time to have read with 
unusual delight. It is probable that this copy is the only 
one which has escaped the destruction of time, and | 
therefore send it to the Messenger to be preserved and 
circulated in its pages. The author of this rare and 
beautiful poetical gem, was Richard Dabney, of Louisa 
county, Virginia, a man of remarkable genis and attain- 
ments, whom it was my good fortune to know intimately 
more than twenty years ago, and who, poor fellow—like so 
many similarly gifted—has long since found a premature 
grave. He had great sensibilities, and probably fell a martyr 
as much to disappointed ambition as to any other cause. 
That generation was essentially behind even the present in 
the appreciation of merit, unless connected with the so 
called learned and profitable professions, or displayed in the 
gladiatorial conflicts of the Legislative Hall. Poetry, and 
especially refined classical poetry, was generally laid aside 
as something useless and repulsive, unless perchance it 
was wafted from the English side of the Atlantic and 
stamped with approbation by the world of fashion. A Poem 
of domestic manufacture was regarded as a very absurd 
thing, and hardly ever attracted even the contempt of 
criticism, and hence I believe that the beautiful production 
which I send you, fell unnoticed and undistinguished, and 
was lost in the glitter of foreign lyrics and romances. Nor 
was that the fate of Rhododaphne alone. The lamented 
author also published a small edition of minor poems—imi- 
tations of classical odes, &c., containing a variety of excel- 
lence,—but equally unsuccessful in attracting public favor 
and attention. { trust that W. C. Bryant, if he continues 
his selections from American poets—will not disdain the 
tribute which genius owes to its kindred, aor fail to record 
the neglected name of Richard Dabney. H. 


PREFACE. 


The ancient celebrity of Thessalian magic is fa- 
miliar, even from Horace, to every classical reader. 
The Metamorphoses of Apuleius turn entirely upon 
it, and the following passage in that work might 
serve as the text of along commentary on the sub- 
ject. ‘ Considering that I was now in the middle 
of Thessaly, celebrated by the accordant voice of 
the world as the birthplace of the magic art, I ex- 
amined all things with intense curiosity. Nor did 
I believe any thing which I saw in that city (Hy- 
pata) to be what it appeared; but I imagined that 
every object around me had been changed by incan- 
tation from its natural shape; that the stones of 
the streets, and the waters of the fountains, were 
indurated and liquified human bodies; and that the 
trees which surrounded the city, and the birds 
which were singing in their boughs, were equally 
human beings, in the disguise of leaves and feathers. 
I expected the statues and images to walk, the 
walls to speak ; I anticipated prophetic voices from 
the cattle, and oracles from the morning sky.” 

According to Pliny, Menander, who was skilled 


and magic ceremonies of women drawing down the 
moon. Pliny considers the belief in magic as the 
combined effect of the operations of three powerful 
causes, medicine, superstition, and the mathemati- 
cal arts. He does not mention music, to which 
the ancients (as is shown by the fables of Orpheus, 
Amphion, the Sirens, &c.) ascribed the most mi- 
raculous powers: but, strictly speaking, it was in- 
cluded in the mathematical arts, as being a science 
of numerical proportion. 

The belief in the supernatural powers of music 
and pharmacy ascends to the earliest ages of poe- 
try. Its most beautiful forms are the Circe of 
Homer, and Medea, in the days of her youth, as 
she appears in the third book of Apollonius. 

Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian Goddess con- 
tains much wild and wonderful imagery ; and his 
Philopseudes, though it does not mention ‘Thessa- 
lian magic in particular, is a compendium of almost 
all the ideas entertained by the ancients of super- 
natural power, distinct from, and subordinate to, 
that of the gods; though the gods were supposed 
to be drawn from their cars by magic and compelled, 
however reluctantly, to yield it a temporary obe- 
dience. ‘These subjects appear to have been fa- 
vorite topics with the ancients in their social hours, 
as we may judge from the Philopseudes, and from 
the tales related by Niceros and Trimalchio at the 
feast given by the latter in the Satyricon of Pe- 
tronius. Trimalchio concludes his marvellous nar- 
rative by saying (in the words which form the 
motto of this poem:) “ You must of necessity be- 
lieve that there are women of supernatural science, 
framers of nocturnal incantations, who can turn 
the world upside down.” 

It will appear from these references, and more 
might have been made if it had not appeared super- 
fluous, that the power ascribed by the ancients to 
Thessalian magic is by no means exaggerated in 
the following poem, though its forms are in some 
measure diversified. 

The opening scene of the poem is in the Tem- 
ple of Love at Thespia, a town of Beotia, near 
the foot of Mount Helicon. That Love was the 
principal deity of Thespia, we learn from Pausa- 
nias; and Plutarch, in the beginning of his Erotic 
dialogue, informs us, that a festival in honor of this 
deity was celebrated by the Thespians with great 
eplendor every fifth year. They also celebrated a 
quinquennial festival in honor of the Muses, who 
had a sacred grove and temple in Helicon. Both 
these festivals are noticed by Pausanias, who men- 
tions likewise the three statues of Love, (though 
without any distinguishing attributes,) and those of 
Venus, and Phryne by Praxiteles. The Winged 
Love of Praxiteles, in Pentelican marble, which he 
gave to his mistress Phryne, who bestowed it on 
her native Thespia, was held in immense admira- 





in the subtleties of learning, composed a Thessa- 
lian drama, in which he comprised the incantations 
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tion by the ancients. Cicero speaks of it as the 
great and only attraction of Thespia. 
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The time is an intermediate period between the 
age of the Greek tragedians, who are alluded to in 
the second canto, and that of Pausanias, in whose 
time the Thespian altar had been violated by Nero, 
and Praxiteles’ statue of Love removed to Rome, 
for which outrageous impiety, says Pausanias, he 
was pursued by the just and manifest vengeance of 
the gods, who, it would seem, had already terrified 
Claudius into restoring it, when Caligula had pre- 
viously taken it away. 

The second song in the fifth canto is founded on 
the Homeric hymn, “ Bacchus, or the Pirates.” 
Some other imitations of classical passages, but 
for the most part interwoven with unborrowed 
ideas, will occur to the classical reader. 

The few notes subjoined are such as seemed 
absolutely necessary to explain or justify the text. 
Those of the latter description might, perhaps, have 
been more numerous, if much deference had seemed 
due to that species of judgment, which, having 
neither light nor tact of its own, can only see and 
feel through the medium of authority. 

Logos 6 rodda eidws va" 
pabovres de aBpor 
mayyAwoota, KopaKes ws, axpavra yapverov 


Atos moos opvix@ Oetov, 
Pind, Olymp. II. 


ae 


Rogo vos, oportet, credatis, sunt mulieres plus sciz, sunt 
nocturne, et quod sursum est deorsum faciunt. 


[Perronivs. 

The bards and sages of departed Greece 
Yet live, for mind survives material doom ; 
Still, as of yore, beneath the myrtle bloom 
They strike their golden lyres, in sylvan peace. 
Wisdom and Liberty may never cease, 
Once having been, to be: but from the tomb 
Their mighty radiance streams along the gloom 
Of ages evermore without decrease. 
Among those gifted bards and sages old, 
Shanning the living world, I dwell, and hear, 
Reverent, the creeds they held, the tales they told : 
And from the songs that charmed their latest ear, 
A yet ungathered wreath, with fingers bold, 
I weave, of bleeding love and magic mysteries drear. 


CANTO I. 


The rose and myrtle blend in beauty 
Round Thespian Love’s hypethric fane ; 
And there alone, with festal duty 
Of joyous song and choral train, 

From many a mountain, stream, and vale, 
And many a city fair and free, 

The sons of Greece commingling hail 
Love’s primogenial deity. 

Central amid the myrtle grove 
That venerable temple stands : 

Three statues, raised by gifted hands, 
Distinct with sculptured emblems fair, 
His threefold influence imaged bear, 


Creative, Heavenly, Earthly Love.* 

The first, of stone and sculpture rude, 

From immemorial time has stood ; 

Not even in vague tradition known 

The hand that raised that ancient stone. 

Of brass the next, with holiest thought, 

The skill of Sicyon’s artist wrought.t 

The third, a marble form divine, 

That seems to move, and breathe, and smile, 

Fair Phryne to this holy shrine 

Conveyed, when her propitious wile 

Had forced her lover to impart 

The choicest treasure of his art.{ 

Her, too, in sculptured beauty’s pride, 

His skill has placed by Venus’ side ; 

Nor well the enraptured gaze descries 

Which best might claim the Hesperian prize. 
Fairest youths and maids assembling 

Dance the myrtle bowers among : 

Harps to softest numbers trembling 

Pour the impassioned strain along, 

Where the poet’s gifted song 

Holds the intensely listening throng. 

Matrons grave and sages grey 

Lead the youthful train to pay 

Homage on the opening day 


* Primogenial, or Creative Love, in the Orphic mythology, 
is the first-born of Night and Chaos, the most ancient of the 
Gods and the parent of all things. According to Aristopha- 
nes, Night produced an egg in the bosom of Erebus, and 
golden-winged Love burst in due season from the shell. The 
Egyptians, as Plutarch informs us in his Erotic dialogue, 
recognized three distinct powers of Love: the Uranian, or 
Heavenly ; the Pandemian, Vulgar or Earthly ; and the Sun. 
That the identity of the Sun and Primogenial Love was re- 
cognized also by the Greeks, appears from the community of 
their epithets in mythological poetry, as inthis Orphie line : 
TIowroyovos DacOwy mepiunxeos nepos sos. Lactantius ob- 
serves that Love was called [owroyoves, which signifies 
both first-produced and first-producing, because nothing was 
born re him, but all things have proceeded from him. 
Primogenial Love is represented in antiques mounted on 
the back of a lion, and, being of Egyptian origin, is traced 
by the modern astronomical interpreters of mythology to 
the Leo of the Zodiac. Uranian Love, in the mythological 
philosophy of Plato, is the deity or genius of pure mental 
passion for the good and the beautiful; and Pandemian 
Love, of ordinary sexual attachment. + Lysippus. 

t Phryne was the mistress of Praxiteles. She requested 
him to give her his most beautiful work, which he promised 
to do, but refused to tell which of his works was in his 
own estimation the best. One day when he was with 
Phryne, her servant running in, announced to him that his 
house was on fire. Praxiteles started up in great agitation, 
declaring that all the fruit of his labor would be lost, if his 
Love shouid be injured by the flames. “His mistress dis- 
pelled his alarm, by telling him that the report of the fire 
was merely a stratagem, by which she obtained the infor- 
mation she desired. Phryne thus became possessed of the 
masterpiece of Praxiteles, and bestowed it on her native 
Thespia. Strabo names, instead of Phryne, Glycera, who 
was also a Thespian; but in addition to the testimony of 
Pausanias and Athenzus, Casuabon cites a Greek epigram 





on Phryne, which mentions her dedication of the Thespian 
Love. 
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Of Love’s returning festival : 
Every fruit and every flower 
Sacred to his gentler power, 
Twined in garlands bright and sweet, 
They place before his sculptured feet, 
And on his name they call : 
From thousand lips, with glad acclaim, 
Is breathed at once that sacred name ; 
And music, kindling at the sound, 
Wafts holier, tenderer strains around : 
The rose a richer sweet exhales : 
The myrtle waves in softer gales ; 
Through every breast one influence flies ; 
All hate, all evil passion dies ; 
The heart of man, in that blest spell, 
Becomes at once a sacred cell, 
Where Love, and only Love, can dwell.* 
From Ladon’s shores Anthemion came, 
Arcadian Ladon, loveliest tide 
Of all the streams of Grecian name 
Through rocks and sylvan hills that glide. 
The flower of all Arcadia’s youth 
Was he: such form and face, in truth, 
As thoughts of gentlest maidens seek 
In their day-dreams: soft glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy-fair, 
With many a hyacinthine cluster : 
Lips, that in silence seemed to speak, 
Were his, and eyes of mild blue lustre : 
And even the paleness of his cheek, 
The passing trace of tender care, 
Still showed how beautiful it were 
If its own natural bloom were there. 
His native vale, whose mountains high 
The barriers of his world had been, 
His cottage home, and each dear scene 
His haunt from earliest infancy, 
He left, to Love’s fair fane to bring 
His simple wild-flower offering. 
She with whose life his life was twined, 
His own Callirée, long had pined 
With some strange ill, and none could find 
What secret cause did thus consume 
That peerless maiden’s roseate bloom : 
The Asclepian sage’s skill was vain; 
And vainly have their vows been paid 
To Pan, beneath the odorous shade 
Of his tall pine; and other aid 
Must needs be sought to save the maid: 
And hence Anthemion came, to try 
In Thespia’s old solemnity, 
If such a lover’s prayers may gain 
From Love in his primeval fane. 
He mingled in the votive train, 


* Sacrifices were offered at this festival for the ap- 
peasing of all public and all private dissensions. Auto- 
bulus, in the beginning of Plutarch’s Erotic dialogue, says, 
that his father and mother, when first married, went to the 
Thespian festival, to sacrifice to Love, on account of a quar- 
rel between their parents. 








That moved around the.altar’s base. 
Every statue’s beauteous face 

Was turned towards that zentral altar. 
Why did Anthemion’s footsteps falter ! 
Why paused he, like a tale-struck child, 
Whom darkness fills with fancies wild ! 
A vision strange his sense had bound ; 
It seemed the brazen statue frowned— 
The marble statue smiled. 

A moment, and the semblance fled : 
And when again he lifts his head, 
Each sculptured face alone presents 
Its fixed and placid lineaments. 

He bore a simple wild-flower wreath : 
Narcissus, and the sweet-briar rose ; 
Vervain, and flexile thyme, that breathe 
Rich fragrance ; modest heath, that glows 
With purple bells ; the amaranth bright, 
That no decay nor fading knows, 

Like true love’s holiest, rarest light ; 

And every purest flower, that blows 

In that sweet time, which Love most blesses, 

When spring on summer’s confines presses. 
Beside the altar’s foot he stands, 

And murmurs low his suppliant vow, 

And now uplifts with duteous hands 

The votive wild-flower wreath, and now— 

At once as when in vernal night 

Comes pale frost or eastern blight, 

Sweeping with destructive wing 

Banks untimely blossoming, 

Droops the wreath, the wild-flowers die ; 

One by one on earth they lie, 

Blighted strangely, suddenly. 

His brain swims round ; portentous fear 

Across his wildered fancy flies : 

Shall death thus seize his maiden dear? 

Does Love reject his sacrifice ' 

He caught the arm of a damsel near, 

And soft sweet accents smote his ear ; 

—‘‘ What ails thee, stranger? Leaves are sear, 

“ And flowers are dead, and fields are drear, 

‘“‘ And streams are wild, and skies are bleak, 

“ And white with snow each mountain’s peak, 

“ When winter rules the year ; 

“ And children grieve, as if for aye 

“ Leaves, flowers, and birds were past away : 

‘“‘ But buds and blooms again are seen, 

“ And fields are gay, and hills are green, 

* And streams are bright, and sweet birds sing ; 

“ And where is the infant’s sorrowing t”’— 
Dimly he heard the words she said, 

Nor well their latent meaning drew ; 

But languidly he raised his head, 

And on the damsel fixed his view. 

Was it a form of mortal mould 

That did his dazzled sense impress ! 

Even painful from its loveliness! 

Her bright hair, in the noon-beams glowing, 

A rose-bud wreath above confined, 
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From whence, as from a fountain flowing, 
Long ringlets round her temples twined, 
And fell in many a graceful fold, 
Streaming in curls of feathery lightness 
Around her neck’s marmoreal whiteness. 
Love, in the smile that round her lips, 
Twin roses of persuasion, played, 
—Nectaries of balmer sweets than sips 
The Hymettian bee,—his ambush laid ; 
And his own shafts of liquid fire 
Came on the soul with sweet surprise, 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
That trembled in her large dark eyes ; 
But in those eyes there seemed to move 
A flame, almost too bright for love, 
That shone, with intermitting flashes, 
Beneath their long deep-shadowy lashes. 
—‘‘ What ails thee, youth ?”—her lips repeat, 
In tones more musically sweet 
Than breath of shepherd’s twilight reed, 
From far to woodland echo borne, 
That floats like dew o’er stream and mead, 
And whispers peace to souls that mourn. 
“* What ails thee, youth ?”—* A fearful sign 
“‘ For one whose dear sake led me hither : 
“‘ Love repels me from his shrine, 
“ And seems to say ; That maid divine 
“ Like these ill-omened flowers shall wither.” 
—*Flowers may die on many a stem; 
“ Fruits may fall from many a tree ; 
** Not the more for loss of them 
“* Shall this fair world a desert be : 
“Thou in every grove wilt see 
“Fruits and flowers enough for thee. 
“* Stranger! I with thee will share 
“ The votive fruits and flowers I bear, 
“Rich in fragrance, fresh in bloom ; 
“ These may find a happier doom: 
“Tf they change not, fade not now, 
“ Deem that Love accepts thy vow.” — 
The youth, mistrustless, from the maid 
Received, and on the altar laid 
The votive wreath; it did not fade ; 
And she on his her offering threw. 
Did fancy cloud Anthemion’s view ? 
Or did those sister garlands fair 
Indeed entwine and blend again, 
Wreathed into one, even as they were, 
Ere she, their brilliant sweets to share, 
Unwove their flowery chain ? 
She fixed on him her radiant eyes, 
And—*“ Love’s propitious power,”—she said, 
“ Accepts thy second sacrifice. 
“The sun descends tow’rds ocean’s hed. 
“ Day by day the sun doth set, 
“ And day by day the sun doth rise, 
* And grass with evening dew-drops wet 
“ The morning radiance dries : 
* And what if beauty slept, where peers 
** That mossy grass? and lover’s tears 








** Were mingled with that evening dew ? 
“The morning sun would dry them too. 
“ Many a loving heart is near, 
“That shall its plighted love forsake ; 
‘“‘ Many lips are breathing here, 
“Vows a few short days will break ; 
“ Many, lone amidst mankind, 
‘Claim from Love’s unpitying power 
“The kindred heart they ne’er shall find : 
“ Many, at this festal hour, 
* Joyless in the joyous scene, 
“ Pass, with idle glance unmoved, 
“Even those whom they could best have loved, 
‘*‘ Had means of mutual knowledge been : 
“Some meet for once and part for aye, 
“ Like thee and me, and scarce a day 
“ Shall each by each remembered be : 
“ But take the flower I give to thee, 
“ And till it fades remember me.” — 
Anthemion answered not: his brain 
Was troubled with conflicting thought : 
A dim and dizzy sense of pain 
That maid’s surpassing beauty brought ; 
And strangely on his fancy wrought 
Her mystic moralisings, fraught 
With half-prophetic sense, and breathed 
In tones so sweetly wild. 
Unconsciously the flower he took, 
And with absorbed admiring look 
Gazed as with fascinated eye 
‘The lone bard gazes on the sky, 
Who, in the bright elouds rolled and wreathed 
Around the sun’s descending car, 
Sees shadowy rocks sublimely piled, 
And phantom standards wide unfurled, 
And towers of an erial world 
Embattled for unearthly war. 
So stood Anthemion, till among 3 
The mazes of the festal throng 
The damsel from his sight had past. 
Yet well he marked that once she cast 
A backward look, perchance to see 
If he watched her still so fixedly. 


CANTO IL. 


Does Love so weave his subtle spell, 
So closely bind his golden chain, 
That only one fair form may dwell 
In dear remembrance, and in vain 
May other beauty seek to gain 
A place that idol form beside 
In feelings all pre-occupied ? 

Or does one radiant image, shrined 
Within the inmost soul’s recess, 
Exalt, expand, and make the mind 
A temple, to receive and bless 

All forms of kindred loveliness ? 




















Howbeit, as from those myrtle bowers, 
And that bright altar crowned with flowers, 
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Anthemion turned, as thought’s wild stream 
Its interrupted course resumed, 
Still, like the phantom of a dream, 
Before his dazzled memory bloomed 
The image of that maiden strange : 
Yet not a passing thought of change 
He knew, nor once his fancy strayed 
From his long-loved Arcadian maid. 
Vaguely his mind the scene retraced, 
Image on image wildly driven, 
As in his bosom’s fold he placed 
The flower that radiant nymph had given. 
With idle steps, at random bent, 
Through Thespia’s crowded ways he went ; 
And on his troubled ear the strains 
Of choral music idly smote ; 
And with vacant eye he saw the trains 
Of youthful dancers round -him float, 
As the musing bard from his sylvan seat 
Looks on the dance of the noon-tide heat, 
Or the play of the watery flowers, that quiver 
In the eddies of a lowland river. 
Around, beside him, to and fro, 
The assembled thousands hurrying go. 
These the palestric sports invite, 
Where courage, strength, and skill contend ; 
The gentler Muses those delight, 
Where throngs of silent listeners bend, 
While rival bards, with lips of fire, 
Attune to Love the impassioned lyre ; 
Or where the mimic scene displays 
Some solemn tale of elder days, 
Despairing Phedra’s vengeful doom, 
Alcestis’ love too dearly tried, 
Or Hemon dying on the tomb 
That closes o’er his living bride.* 
But choral dance, and bardic strain, 
Palestric sport, and scenic tale, 
Around Anthemion spread in vain 
Their mixed attractions: sad and pale 
He moved along, in musing sadness, 
Amid all sights and sounds of gladness. 
A sudden voice his musings broke. 
He looked; an aged man was near, 
Of rugged brow, and eye severe. 
—‘‘ What evil,”—thus the stranger spoke,— 
“Has this our city done to thee, 
“‘Tll-omened boy, that thou should’st be 
“A blot on our solemnity ? 
“Or what Alastor bade thee wear 
“‘ That laurel-rose, to Love profane, 
‘“* Whose leaves, in semblance falsely fair 
“Of Love’s maternal flower, contain 
“For purest fragrance deadliest bane ‘tt 


* The allusions are to the Hyppolytus ,and Alcestis of 
Euripides, and to the Antigone of Sophocles. 
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* Art thou a scorner? dost thou throw 

“ Defiance at his power? Beware ! 

‘“ Full soon thy impious youth may know 

‘* What pangs his shafts of anger bear : 

“‘ For not the sun’s descending dart, 

‘“* Nor yet the lightning-brand of Jove, 

“ Fall like the shaft that strikes the heart 

“ Thrown by the mightier hand of Love.” — 

—Oh stranger! not with impious thought 

‘“* My steps this holy rite have sought. 

“ With pious heart and offerings due 

‘I mingled in the votive train ; 

“ Nor did I deem this flower profane ; 

“ Nor she, I ween, its evil knew, 

** That radiant girl, who bade me cherish 

“* Her memory till its bloom should perish.” — 
—‘ Who, and what, and whence was she?” 
— A stranger till this hour to me.”— 
—‘ Oh youth, beware! that laurel-rose 

* Around Larissa’s evil walls 

“Tn tufts of rank luxuriance grows, 

“**Mid dreary valleys, by the falls 

“Of haunted streams; and magic knows 

“No herb or plant of deadlier might, 

“When impious footsteps wake by night 

‘The echoes of those disinal dells, 

“ What time the murky midnight dew 

‘«Trembles on many a leaf and blossom, 

“ That draws from earth’s polluted bosom 

“* Mysterious virtue, to imbue 

“ The chalice of unnatural spells. 

* Oft, those dreary rocks among, 


true roses: they were flowers of the wild laurel, which 
men call rhododaphne, or rose-laurel. It is a bad dinner 
for either horse or ass, the eating of it being attended by 
immediate death.” Apuleius has amplified this passage : 
‘“‘T observed from afar the deep shades ofa leafy grove, 
through whose diversified and abundant verdure shone the 
snowy color of refulgent roses. As my perceptions and 
feelings were not asinine like my shape,* I judged it to be 
a sacred grove of Venus and the Graces, where, the celes- 
tial splendor of their genial flower glittered through the 
dark-green shades. I invoked the propitious power of joy- 
ful Event, and sprang forward with such velocity, as if I 
were not indeed an ass, but the horse of an Olympic cha- 
rioteer. But this splendid effort of energy could not ena- 
ble me to outrun the cruelty of my fortune. For on ap- 
proaching the spot, I saw, not those tender and delicate 
roses, the offspring of auspicious bushes, whose fragrant 
leaves make nectar of the morning-dew ; nor yet the deep 
wood | had seemed to see from afar: but only a thick line 
of trees skirting the edge of ariver. These trees, clothed 
with an abundant and laurel-like foliage, from which they 
stretch forth the cups of their pale and inodorous’ flowers, 
are called among the unlearned rustics, by the far from 
rustic appellation of laurel-roses: the eating of which is 
mortal to all quadrupeds. ‘Thus entangled by evil fate, and 
despairing of safety, [ was on the point of swallowing the 
poison of those fictitious roses, &c.” Pliny says, that this 
plant, though poison to quadrupeds, is an antidote to men 
against the venom of serpents. 





sagyns dvopeva’ pododagyny avrny xadowv avOowrot’ Kaxoy apt- 
crov ovw Tro mavti, kat immu’ pact yap rov payovra anobyn- 
Lucianus in Asino.—“‘ These roses were not 


AKELY avTixa, 





* This is spoken in the character of Lucins, who has 
| been changed to an ass by a Thessalian ojntment, and can 
be restored to his true shape only by the eating of roses, 
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‘The murmurs of unholy song, 

‘‘ Breathed by lips as fair as her’s 

“‘ By whose false hands that flower was given, 

“The solid earth’s firm breast have riven, 

“* And burst the silent sepulchres, 

“And called strange shapes of ghastly fear, 

“ To hold, beneath the sickening moon, 

“ Portentous parle, at night’s deep noon, 

“With beauty skilled in mysteries drear. 

“Oh, youth! Larissa’s maids are fair ; 

“‘ But the demons of the earth and air 

** Their spells obey, their councils share, 

“And wide o’er earth and ocean bear 

“Their mandates to the storms that tear 

“The rock-enrooted oak, and sweep 

“ With whirlwind wings the laboring deep. 

“ Their words of power can make the streams 

“ Roll refluent on their mountain-springs, 

‘Can torture sleep with direful dreams, 

** And on the shapes of earthly things, 

** Man, beast, bird, fish, with influence strange, 

“‘ Breathe foul and fearful interchange, 

** And fix in marble bonds the form 

‘* Erewhile with natural being warm, 

“ And give to senseless stones and stocks 

** Motion, and breath, and shape that mocks, 

“‘ As far as nicest eye can scan, 

“ The action and the life of man. 

“Beware! yet once again beware ! 

“ Ere round thy inexperienced mind, 

“ With voice and semblance falsely fair, 

“ A chain Thessalian magic bind, 

** Which never more, oh youth! believe, 

“ Shall either earth or heaven unweave.”— 
While yet he spoke, the morning scene, 

In more portentous hues arrayed, 

Dwelt on Anthemion’s mind: a shade 

Of deeper mystery veiled the mien 

And words of that refulgent maid. 

The frown, that, ere he breathed his vow, 

Dwelt on the brazen statue’s brow ; 

His votive flowers, so strangely blighted; 

The wreath her beauteous hands untwined 

To share with him, that, self-combined, 

Its sister tendrils re-united, 

Strange sympathy! as in his mind 

These forms of troubled memory blended 

With dreams of evil undefined, 

Of magic and Thessalian guile, 

Now by the warning voice portended 

Of that mysterious man, awhile, 

Even when the stranger’s speech had ended, 

He stood as if he listened still. 

At length he said :—“ Oh, reverend. stranger ! 

“Thy solemn words are words of fear. 

“ Not for myself I shrink from danger ; 

‘‘ But there is one to me more dear 

“Than all within this earthly sphere, 

“ And many are the omens ill 

“‘ That threaten her: to Jove’s high will 





“ We bow; but if in human skill 

“ Be aught of aid or expiation 

“That may this peril turn away, 

‘“* For old Experience holds his station 

“On that grave brow, oh stranger! say.”— 
—‘ Oh youth! experience sad indeed 

“Is mine; and should I tell my tale, 
“Therein thou might’st too clearly read 

“* How little may all aid avail 

“To him whose hapless steps around 
“'Thessalian spells their chains have bound : 
“ And yet such counsel as I may 

“‘T give to thee. Ere close of day 

“* Seek thou the planes, whose broad shades fall 
“On the stream that laves yon mountain’s base : 
“ There on thy Natal Genius call* 

“For aid and with averted face 

“ Give to the stream that flower, nor look 

** Upon the running wave again ; 

“ For, if thou should’st, the sacred plane 

‘“* Has heard thy suppliant vows in vain ; 

“ Nor then thy Natal Genius can, 

* Nor Phebus, nor Arcadian Pan, 

“ Dissolve thy tenfold chain.” — 

The stranger said, and turned away. 
Anthemion sought the plane-grove’s shade. 
*T was near the closing hour of day, 

The slanting sunbeam’s golden ray, 

That through the massy foliage made 
Scarce here and there a passage, played 
Upon the silver-eddying stream, 

Even on the rocky channel throwing 
Through the clear flood its golden gleam. 
The bright waves danced beneath the beam 
To the music of their own sweet flowing. 
The flowering sallows on the bank, 
Beneath the o’ershadowing plane-trees wreathing 
In sweet association, drank | 

The grateful moisture, round them breathing 
Soft fragrance through the lonely wood. 
There, where the-mingling foliage wove 
Its closest bower, two altars stood, 

This to the Genius of the Grove, 

That to the Naiad of the Flood. 

So light a breath was on the trees, 

That rather like a spirit’s sigh 

Than motion of an earthly breeze, 

Among the summits broad and high 

Of those tall planes its whispers stirred ; 
And save that gentlest symphony 

Of air and stream, no sound was heard, 
But of the solitary bird, 

That aye, at summer’s evening hour, 

* The plane was sacred to the Genius, as the oak to Ju- 
piter, the olive to Minerva, the palm to the Muses, the myr- 
tle and rose to Venus, the laurel to Apollo, the ash to Mars, 
the beech to Hercules, the pine to Pan, the fir and ivy to 
Bacchus, the cypress to Sylvanus, the cedar to the Eume- 
nides, the yew and poppy to Ceres, &c. “I swear toyou,” 
says Socrates in the Phedrus of Plato, ‘by any one of the 
gods, if you will, by this plane.” 
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When music save her own is none, 
Attunes, from her invisible bower, 
Her hymn to the descending sun. 


Anthemion paused upon the shore : 
All thought of magic’s impious lore, 
All dread of evil powers, combined 
Against his peace, attempered ill 
With that sweet scene; and on his mind 
Fair, graceful, gentle, radiant still, 
The form of that strange damsel came ; 
And something like a sense of shame 
He felt, as if his coward thought 
Foul wrong to guileless beauty wrought. 
At length-——“ Oh radiant girl !”—he said,— 
“If in the cause that bids me tread 
“ These banks, be mixed injurious dread 
“ Of thy fair thoughts, the fears of love 
‘Must with thy injured kindness plead 
‘My pardon for the wrongful deed. 
“Ye Nymphs and Sylvan Gods, that rove 
“The precincts of this sacred wood ! 
“Thou, Acheléus gentle daughter, 
“ Bright Naiad of this beauteous water! 
“* And thou, my Natal Genius good! 
‘Lo! with pure hands the crystal flood 
“ Collecting, on these altars blest, 
‘ Libation holiest, brightest, best, 
“JT pour. If round my footsteps dwell 
“Unholy sign or evil spell, 
‘Receive me in your guardian sway ; 
* And thou, oh gentle Naiad! bear 
* With this false flower those spells away, 
“ Tf such be lingering there.”— 


Then from the stream he turned his view, 
And o’er his back the flower he threw. 
Hark! from the wave a sudden cry, 

Of one in last extremity, 

A voice as of a drowning maid! 

The echoes of a sylvan shade 
Gave response long and drear. 
He starts: he does not turn. 
It is Callire’s cry! In vain 
Could that dear maiden’s cry of pain 
Strike on Anthemion’s ear? 

At once, forgetting all beside, 

He turned to plunge into the tide, 

But all again was still : 

The sun upon the surface bright 

Poured his last line of crimson light, 
Half-sunk behind the hill : 

But through the solemn plane-trees past 
The pinions of a mightier blast, 

And in its many-sounding sweep, 
Among the foliage broad and deep, 
/Erial voices seemed to sigh, 

As if the spirits of the grove 

Mourned, in prophetic sympathy 

With some disastrous love, 


Again! 





CANTO IIL. 

By living streams, in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves symphonious make 
Sweet melody, the youths and maids 
No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake, 

On Pan, or Sylvan Genius, calling, 
Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant song : 

No more by living fountain, falling 

The poplar’s circling bower among, 
Where pious hands have carved of yore 
Rude bason for its lucid store 

And reared the grassy altar nigh, 

The traveller, when the sun rides high, 
For cool refreshment lingering there, 
Pours to the Sister Nymphs his prayer. 
Yet still the green vales smile: the springs 
Gush forth in light: the forest weaves 
Its own wild bowers ; the breeze’s wings 
Make music in their rustling leaves ; 

But ‘tis no spirit’s breath that sighs 
Among their tangled canopies : 

In ocean’s caves no Nereid dwells: 

No Oread walks the mountain dells : 
The streams no sedge-crowned Genii roll 
From bounteous urn: great Pan is dead : 
The life, the intellectual soul 

Of vale, and grove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 

That nursed the Muse of earlier time. 


The broad moon rose o’er Thespia’s walls, 
And on the light wind’s swells and falls 
Came to Anthemion’s ear the sounds 
Of dance, and song, and festal pleasure, 
As slowly tow’rds the city’s bounds 
He turned, his backward steps to measure. 
But with such sounds his heart confessed 
No sympathy : his mind was pressed 
With thoughts too heavy to endure 
The contrast of a scene so gay ; 

And from the walls he turned away, 

To where, in distant moonlight pure, 
Mount Helicon’s conspicuous height 
Rose in the dark-blue vault of night. 
Along the solitary road 

Alone he went ; for who but he 

On that fair night would absent be 
From Thespia’s joyous revelry ? 

The sounds that on the soft air flowed 
By slow degrees in distance died ; 

And now he climbed the rock’s steep side, 
Where frowned o’er sterile regions wide 
Neptunian Ascra’s ruined tower :* 


* Ascra derived its name from a nymph, of whom Nep- 
tune was enamored. She bore him a son named C£oclus, 
who built Ascra in conjunction with the giants Ophus 
and Ephialtes, who were also sons of Neptune, by Iphime- 
Pausanias mentions, that nothing 
but a solitary tower of Ascra was remaining in his time. 
Strabo describes it as having a lofty and rugged site. It was 
the birth-place of Hesiod, who gives a dismal picture of it, 


dia, the wife of Alceus. 
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Memorial of gigantic power : 

But thoughts more dear and more refined 
Awakening in the pensive mind, 

Of him, the Muses’ gentlest son, 

The shepherd-bard of Helicon, 

Whose song, to peace and Wisdom dear, 
The Aonian Dryads loved to hear. 

By Aganippe’s fountain-wave 
Anthemion passed : the moon-beams fell 
Pale on the darkness of the cave, 
Within whose mossy rock-hewn cell 
The sculptured form of Linus stood, 
Primeval bard. The Nymphs for him 
Through every spring, and mountain flood, 
Green vale, and twilight woodland dim, 
Long wept: all living nature wept 
For Linus; when, in minstrel strife, 
Apollo’s wrath from love and life 
The child of music swept. 

The Muses’ grove isnigh. He treads 
Its sacred precincts. O’er him spreads 
The palm’s erial canopy, 

That, nurtured by perennial springs, 
Around its summit broad and high 

Its light and branehy foliage flings, 
Arching in graceful'symmetry. 

Among the tall stems jagg’d and bare 
Luxuriant laurel interweaves 

An undershade of myriad leaves, 

Here black in rayless masses, there 

In partial moonlight glittering fair; 
And wheresoe’er the barren rock 

Peers through the grassy soil, its roots 
The sweet andrachne strikes, to mock* 
Sterility, and profusely shoots 

Its light boughs, rich with ripening fruits. 
The moonbeams, through the chequering shade, 
Upon the silent temple played, 

The Muses’ fane. The nightingale, 
Those consecrated bowers among, 
Poured on the air a warbled tale, 

So sweet, that scarcely from her nest, 
Where Orpheus’ hallowed relics rest, 
She breathes a sweeter song.t 

A scene, whose power the maniac sense 
Of passion’s wildest mood might own! 
Anthemion felt its influence : 

His fancy drank the soothing tone 

Of all that tranquil loveliness ; 

And health and bloom returned to bless . 
His dear Calliroé, and the groves 

And rocks where pastoral Ladon roves 


*« The andrachne,” says Pausanias, “ grows abundantly 
in Helicon, and bears fruit of incomparable sweetness.” 
Pliny says, “It is the same plant which is called in Latin 
illecebra : it grows on rocks, and is gathered for food.” 

+ It was said by the Thracians, that those nightingales 
which had their nests about the tomb of Orpheus, sang 


Bore record of their blissful loves. 
List! there is music on the wind! 
Sweet music! seldom mortal ear 
On sounds so tender, so refined, 
Has dwelt. Perchance some Muse is near, 
Euterpe, or Polymnia bright, 
Or Erato, whose gentle lyre 
Responds to love and young desire! 
It is the central hour of night : 
The time is holy, lone, severe, 
And mortals may not linger here! 
Still on the air those wild notes fling 
Their airy spells of voice and string, 
In sweet accordance, sweeter made 
By response soft from caverned shade. 
He turns to where a lovely glade | 
Sleeps in the open moonlight’s smile, 
A natural fane, whose ample bound 
The palm’s columnar stems surround, 
A wild and stately peristyle ; 
Save where their interrupted ring 
Bends on the consecrated cave, 
From whose dark arch, with tuneful wave, 
Libethrus issues, sacred spring. 
Beside its gentle murmuring, 
A maiden, on a mossy stone, 
Full in the moonlight, sits alone : 
Her eyes, with humid radiance bright, 
As if a tear had dimmed their light, 
Are fixed upon the moon ; her hair 
Flows long and loose in the light soft air ; 
A golden lyre her white hands bear ; 
Its chords, beneath her fingers fleet, 
To such wild symphonies awake, 
Her sweet lips breathe a song so sweet, 
That the echoes of the cave repeat 
Its closes with as soft a sigh, 
As if they almost feared to break | 
The magic of its harmony. 
Oh! there was passion in the sound, 
Intensest passion, strange and deep ; 
Wild breathings of a soul, around 7 
Whose every pulse one hope had bound, 
One burning hope, which might not sleep. 
But hark! that wild and solemn swell! 
And was there in those tones a spell, 
Which none may disobey? For lo! 
Anthemion from the sylvan shade 
Moves with reluctant steps and slow, 
And in the lonely moonlight glade 
He stands before the radiant maid. 
She ceased her song, and with a smile 
She welcomed him, but nothing said : 
And silently he stood the while, 
And tow’rds the ground he drooped his head, 
As if he shrunk beneath the light 
Of those dark eyes so dazzling bright. 
At length she spoke :—“ The flower was fair 











more sweetly and powerfully than any others. Pausanias, 
L. IX, 


“ T bade thee till its fading wear : 
* And didst thou scorn the boon, 
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“ Or died the flower so soon ?”— 
—‘ It did not fade, 
“Oh radiant maid ! 
“‘ But Thespia’s rites its use forbade, 
“'To Love’s vindictive power profane : 
“If soothly spoke the reverend seer, 
‘‘ Whose voice rebuked, with words severe, 
“Its beauty’s secret bane.”— 
—‘* The world, oh youth! deems many wise, 
“ Who dream at noon with waking eyes, 
‘** While spectral fancy round them flings 
‘** Phantoms of unexisting things; 
‘* Whose truth is lies, whose paths are error, 
** Whose gods are fiends, whose heaven is terror; 
** And such a slave has been with thee, 
“ And thou, in thy simplicity, 
‘“‘ Hast deemed his idle sayings truth. 
“The flower I gave thee, thankless youth! 
“The harmless flower thy hand rejected, 
“ Was fair: my native river sees 
“Its verdure, and its bloom reflected 
‘““ Wave in the eddies and the breeze. 
“My mother felt its beauty’s claim, 
“ And gave, in sportive fondness wild, 
“Its name to me, her only child.”— 
— Then Ruopopapune is thy name ?”— 
Anthemion said: the maiden bent 
Her head in token of assent. 
—‘ Say once again, if sooth I deem, 
“ Penéus is thy native stream ?”— 
—‘ Down Pindus’ steep Penéus falls, 
“ And swift and clear through hill and dale 
“Tt flows, and by Larissa’s walls, 
“ And through wild Tempe, loveliest vale : 
“And on its banks the cypress gloom 
*“* Waves round my father’s lonely tomb. 
“* My mother’s only child am I: 
‘Mid 'Tempe’s sylvan rocks we dwell ; 
“‘ And from my earliest infancy, 
“The darling of our cottage-dell. 
“ For its bright leaves and clusters fair, 
** My namesake flower has bound my hair. 
“ With costly gift and flattering song, 
* Youths, rich and valiant, sought my love. 
“They moved me not. I shunned the throng 
“Of suitors, for the mountain-grove 
“Where Sylvan gods and Oreads rove. 
“The Muses, whom I worship here, 
‘“‘ Had breathed their influence on my being, 
“ Keeping my youthful spirit clear 
“ From all corrupting thoughts, and freeing 
“‘ My footsteps from the crowd, to tread 
“ Beside the torrent’s echoing bed, 
“‘ Mid wind-tost pines, on steeps erial, 
“Where elemental Genii throw 
‘ Effluence of natures more ethereal 
“Than vulgar minds can feel or know. 
“‘ Oft on those steeps, at earliest dawn, 
“* The world in mist beneath me lay, 
** Whose vapory curtains, half withdrawn, 
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“ Revealed the flow of Therma’s bay, 

“ Red with the nascent light of day ; 

“Till fall from Athos’ distant height 

“The sun poured down his golden beams 

“Scattering the mists like morning dreams, 

‘“‘ And rocks and lakes and isles and streams 

“ Burst, like creation, into light. 

‘In noontide bowers the bubbling springs, 

“In evening vales the winds that sigh 

“To eddying rivers murmuring by, 

“Have heard to these symphonious strings 

“The rocks and caverned glens reply. 

“Spirits that love the moonlight hour 

‘“* Have met me on the shadowy hill : 

“ Dream’st thou of Magic? of the power 

‘** That makes the bleod of life run chill, 

‘“‘ And shakes the world with demon skill ? 

“‘ Beauty is Magic; grace and song : 

“ Fair form, light motion, airy sound : 

“Frail webs! and yet a chain more strong 

“ They weave the strongest hearts around, 

“Than e’er Alcides’ arm unbound : 

‘*‘ And such a chain I weave round thee, 

“Though but with mortal witchery.”— 
His eyes and ears had drank the charm. 

The damsel rose, and on his arm 

She laid her hand. Through all his frame 

The soft touch thrilled like liquid flame ; 

But on his mind Calliroé came 

All pale and sad, her sweet eyes dim 

With tears which for herself and him 

Fell; by that modest image mild 

Recalled, inspired, Anthemion strove 

Against the charm that now beguiled 

His sense, and cried, in accents wild, 

—‘‘ Oh maid! I have another love !”— 
But still she held his arm, and spoke 

Again in accents thrilling sweet : 

—‘In Tempe’s vale a lonely oak 

“ Has felt the storms of ages beat : 

“ Blasted by the lightning-stroke, 

“ A hollow, leafless, branchless trunk 

“Tt stands; but in its giant cell 

“A mighty sylvan power doth dwell, 

“ An old and holy oracle. 

“ Kneeling by that ancient tree, 

“T sought the voice of destiny, 

“ And in my ear these accents sunk : 

‘‘¢ Waste not in loneliness thy bloom : 

*“ ¢ With flowers the Thespian altar dress : 

“*The youth whom Love’s mysterious doom 

“¢ Assigns to thee, thy sight shall bless 

“¢ With no ambiguous loveliness ; 

““* And thou, amid the joyous scene, 

“«¢ Shalt know him, by his mournful mien, 

“* And by the paleness of his cheek, 

“* And by the sadness of his eye, 

“* And by his withered flowers, and by 

“*The language thy own heart shall speak.’ 





“ And I did know thee, youth! and thou 
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* Art mine, and J thy bride must be. 
* Another love! the gods allow 
“No other love to thee or me !”— 

She gathered up her glittering hair, 
And round his neck its tresses threw, 
And twined her arms of beauty rare 
Around him, and the light curls drew 
In closer bands: ethereal dew 
Of love and young desire was swimming 
In her bright eyes, albeit not dimming 
Their starry radiance, rather brightning 
Their beams with passion’s liquid lightning. 
She clasped him to her throbbing breast, 
And on his lips her lips she prest, 

And eried the while 

With joyous smile : 

—‘ These lips are mine ; the spells have won them, 
“Which round and round thy soul I twine ; 

“‘ And be the kiss I print upon them 

* Poison to all lips but mine !”— 

Dizzy awhile Anthemion stood, 

With thirst-parched lips and fevered blood, 
In those enchanting ringlets twined : 
The fane, the cave, the moonlight wood, 
The world, and all the world enshrined, 
Seemed melting from his troubled mind : 
But those last words the thought recalled 
Of his Calliroé, and appalled 

His mind with many a nameless fear 
For her, so good, so mild, so dear. 
With sudden start of gentle force 

From Rhododaphne’s arms he sprung, 
And swifter than the torrent’s course 
From rock to rock in tumult flung, 
Adown the steeps of Helicon, 

By spring, and cave, and tower, he fled, 
But turned from Thespia’s walls, and on 
Along the rocky way, that led 

Tow’rds the Corinthian Isthmus, sped, 
Impatient to behold again 

His cottage-home by Ladon’s side, 

And her, for whose dear sake his brain 
Was giddy with foreboding pain, 
Fairest of Ladon’s virgin train, 

His own long-destined bride. 


CANTO IV. 


Magic and mystery, spells Circean, 
The Siren voice, that calmed the sea, 
And steeped the soul in dews Lethzan : 
The enchanted chalice, sparkling free 
With wine, amid whose ruby glow 
Love couched, with madness linked, and wo: 
Mantle and zone, whose woof beneath 
Lurked wily grace, in subtle wreath 
With blandishment and young desire 
And soft persuasion, intertwined, 
Whose touch, with sympathetic fire, 
Could melt at once the sternest mind ; 





Have passed away: for vestal ‘Truth 
Young Fancy’s foe, and Reason chill, 
Have chased the dreams that charmed the youth 
Of nature and the world, which still, 
Amid that vestal light severe, 

Our colder spirits leap to hear 

Like echoes from a fairy hill. 

Yet deem not so. The Power of Spells 
Still lingers on the earth, but dwells 

In deeper fulds of close disguise, 

That baffle Reason’s searching eyes : 
Nor shall that mystic Power resign 

To Truth’s cold sway his webs of guile, 
Till woman’s eyes have ceased to shine, 
And woman’s lips have ceased to smile, 
And woman’s voice has ceased to be 
The earthly soul of melody. 


A night and day had passed away : 
A second night. A second day 

Had risen. The noon on vale and hill 
Was glowing, and the pensive herds 

In rocky pool and sylvan rill 

The shadowy coolness sought. The birds 
Among their leafy bowers were still, 
Save where the red-breast on the pine, 
In thickest ivy’s shelt’ring nest, 
Attuned a lonely song divine, 

To sooth old Pan’s meridian rest.* 
The stream’s eternal eddies played 

In light and music ; on its edge 

The soft light air scarce moved the sedge : 
The bees a pleasant murmuring made 
On thymy bank and flowery hedge : 
From field to field the grasshopper 
Kept up his joyous descant shrill ; 
When once again the wanderer, 

With arduous travel faint and pale, 
Beheld his own Arcadian vale. 

From Oryx, down the sylvan way, 
With hurried pace the youth proceeds. 
Sweet Ladon’s waves beside him stray 
In dear companionship: the reeds 
Seem, whispering on the margin clear, 
The doom of Syrinx to rehearse, 
Ladonian Syrinx, name most dear 
To music and Menalian verse. 

It is the Aphrodisian grove. 
Anthemion’s home is near. He sees 
The light smoke rising from the trees 
That shade the dwelling of his love. 
Sad badings, shadowy fears of ill, 
Pressed heavier on him, in wild strife 
With many wandering hope, that still 
Leaves on the darkest clouds of life 
Some vestige of her radiant way : 
But soon those torturing struggles end ; 
For where the poplar silver-gray 


* It was the custom of Pan to repose from the chace at 





noon. Theocritus, ld. I. 
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And dark associate cedar blend 

Their hospitable shade, before 

One human dwelling’s well-known door, 
Old Pheidon sits, and by his side 

His only child, his age’s pride, 

Herself, Anthemion’s destined bride. 


She hears his coming tread. She flies 
To meet him. Health is on her cheeks, 
And pleasure sparkles in her eyes, 

And their soft light a welcome speaks 
More eloquent than words. Oh, joy! 
The maid he left so fast consuming, 
Whom death, impatient to destroy, 

Had marked his prey, now rosy-blooming, 
And beaming like the morning star 

With loveliness and love, has flown 

To welcome him: his cares fly far, 
Like clouds when storms are overblown ; 
For where such perfect transports reign 
Even memory has no place for pain. 


The poet’s task were passing sweet, 
If, when he tells how lovers meet, 
One half the flow of joy, that flings 
Its magic on that blissful hour, 

Could touch, with sympathetic power, 
His lyre’s accordant strings. 

It may not be. The lyre is mute, 

When venturous minstrelsy would suit 
Its numbers to so dear a theme: 

But many a gentle maid, J deem, 

Whose heart has known and felt the like, 
Can hear, in fancy’s kinder dream, 

The cords I dare not strike. 


They spread a banquet in the shade 
Of those old trees. . The friendly board 
Calliroé’s beauteous hands arrayed, 
With self-requiting toil, and poured 
In fair-carved bowl the sparkling wine. 
In order due Anthemion made 
Libation, to Olympian Jove, 
Arcadian Pan, and Thespian Love, 
And Bacchus, giver of the vine. 
The generous draught dispelled the sense 
Of weariness. His limbs were light : 
His heart was free: Love banished thence 
All forms but one most dear, most bright : 
And ever with insatiate sight 
He gazed upon the maid, and listened, 
Absorbed in ever new delight, 
To that dear voice, whose balmy sighing 
To his full joy blest response gave, 
Like music doubly-sweet replying 
From twilight echo’s sylvan cave ; 
And her mild eyes with soft rays glistened, 
Imparting and reflecting pleasure ; 
For this is Love’s terrestrial treasure, 
That in participation lives, 
And evermore, the more it gives, 
Itself abounds in fuller measure. 


Old Pheidon felt his heart expand, 
With joy that from their joy had birth 
And said :—“ Anthemion! Love’s own hand 
“Ts here, and mighty on the earth 
“Is he, the primogenial power, 

‘“ Whose sacred grove and antique fane 
“Thy prompted footsteps, not in vain, 

“ Have sought; for, on the day and hour 
** Of his incipient rite, most strange 

“ And sudden was Calliroé’s change. 
“The sickness under which she bowed, 
“ Swiftly, as though it ne’er had been, 

* Passed, like the shadow of a cloud 
“From April’s hills of green. 

“ And bliss once more is yours; and mine 
“Tn seeing yours, and more than this; 
“For ever, in our children’s bliss, 

“The sun of our past youth doth shine 
“Upon our age anew. Divine 

“No less than our own Pan must be 
*'l’o us Love’s bounteous deity ; 

“ And round our old and hallowed pine 
“The myrtle and the rose must twine, 

“ Memorial of the Thespian shrine.” — 

*T was strange indeed, Anthemion thought, 
That, in the hour when omens dread 
Most tortured him, such change was wrought ; 
But love and hope their lustre shed 
On all his visions now, and led 
His memory from the mystic train 
Of fears which that strange damsel wove 
Around him in the Thespian fane 
And in the heliconian grove. 

Eve came, and twilight’s balmy hour: 
Alone, beneath the cedar bower, 

The lovers sate, in converse dear 
Retracing many a backward year, 
Their infant sports in field and grove, 
Their mutual tasks, their dawning love, 
Their mingled tears of past distress, 
Now all absorbed in happiness ; 

And oft would Fancy intervene, 

To throw, on many a pictured scene 
Of life’s untrodden path, such gleams 
Of golden light, such blissful dreams, 
As in young Love’s enraptured eye 
Hope almost made reality. 

So in that dear accustomed shade, 
With Ladon flowing at their feet, 
Together sate the youth and maid, 

In that uncertain shadowy light 

When day and darkness mingling meet. 

Her bright eyes ne’er had seemed so bright, 
Her sweet voice ne’er had seemed so sweet, 
As then they seemed. Upon his neck 

Her head was resting, and her eyes 

Were raised to his, for no disguise 

Her feelings knew; untaught to check, 

As in these days more worldly wise, 





The heart’s best, purest sympathies. 
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Fond youth! her lips are near to thine : 
The ringlets of her temples twine 
Against thy cheek: Oh! more or less 
Than mortal wert thou not to press 
Those ruby lips! Or does it dwell 
Upon thy mind, that fervid spell 

Which Rhododophne breathed upon 
Thy lips erewhile in Helicon? 

Ah! pause, rash boy! bethink thee yet ; 
And canst thou then the charm forget? 
Or dost thou scorn its import vain 

As vision of a fevered brain ? 

Oh! he has kissed Calliroé’s lips! 
And with the touch the maid grew pale, 
And sudden shade of strange eclipse 
Drew o’er her eyes its dusky veil. 

As droops the meadow-pink its head, 
By the rude scythe in summer’s prime 
Cleft from its parent stem, and spread 
On earth to wither ere its time: 

Even so the flower of Ladon faded, 
Swifter than when the sun hath shaded 
In the young storm his setting ray, 
The western radiance dies away. 

He pressed her heart: no pulse was there. 
Before her lips his‘hand he place : 

No breath was in them. Wild despair 
Came on him, as, with sudden waste, 
When snows dissolve in vernal rain, 

The mountain-torrent on the plain 
Descends ; and with that fearful swell 

Of passionate grief, the midnight spell 

Of the Thessalian maid recurred, 

Distinct in every fatal word ; 

—* These lips are mine ; the spells have won them, 
“Which round and round thy soul I twine; 
** And be the kiss I print upon them 

“ Poison to all lips but mine !”— 

“‘ Oh, thou art dead, my love!”—he cried, 
“ Art dead, and I have murdered thee !’”"— 
He started up in agony. 

The beauteous maiden from his side 

Sunk down on earth. Like one who slept 
She lay, still, cold, and pale of hue; 

And her long hair all loosely swept 

The thin grass, wet with evening dew. 

He could not weep; but anguish burned 
Within him like consuming flame. 

He shrieked: the distant rocks returned 
The voice of wo. Old Pheidon came 
In terror forth: he saw; and wild 
With misery fell upon his child, 

And cried aloud, and rent his hair. 
Stung by the voice of his despair, 

And by the intolerable thought 

That he, how innocent soe’er, 

Had all this grief and ruin wrought, 
And urged perchance by secret might 
Of magic spells, that drew their chain 
More closely round his phrensied brain, 








Beneath the swiftly-closing night 
Anthemion sprang away, and fled 
O’er plain and steep, with frantic tread, 
As Passion’s aimless impulse led. 

[To be concluded in the July No. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE CENSUS OF 1840. 


We hope that the length of the subjoined article, from 
the pen of a vigorous and comprehensive mind, will not 
deter the readers of the Messenger from giving it an atten- 
tive perusal.— Ed. Mess. 


The census of 1840, affords many proofs of a 
nation increasing in numbers, and in all the essen- 
tial elements of strength. Perhaps no people were 
ever so blessed in an ample supply of the means 
indispensable for human comfort. Food, the want 
of which produces so much misery in many parts 
of Europe, exists with us to an extent far beyond 
our wants. We are removed from the vicinity of 
powerful and ambitious nations, and are relieved 
from the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies. At first view it would seem we had little 
to do, but to enjoy the blessings a bounteous provi- 
dence has showered upon us. 

But there are some dark shades in a picture ap- 
parently so prepossessing. 

Conflicting opinions, engendering fierce passions, 
come in to disturb the serenity of the scene ; and 
pecuniary embarrassments pour many drops of bit- 
terness into the cup of life. The human mind, 
too often gives way, and the census exhibits a 
startling amount of insanity among our people. 
Whatever are the causes, they act as powerful dis- 
turbers of happiness, where their whole weight is 
felt. 

Our attention has for some years been painfully 
ealled to the latter subject, in Virginia, by finding 
that although liberal appropriations had been made 
toward the erection of asylums for the unfortunate 
portion of our people, who labored under insanity, 
yet the applications for admission into them, always 
exceeded their means of accommodation. It was 
still necessary to use the jails for the confinement 
of those who could not be received there. In his 
last report to the Legislature, the Auditor says: 

‘“‘T suggest whether some better mode could not 
be devised for maintaining lunatics, who are una- 
ble to obtain admission in the hospitals, than that 
which is now pursued, by confinement in the county 
jails, at the expense of the commonwealth. It is 
a remarkable fact that the liberal appropriations 
made by the Legislature, from time to time, for 
enlarging the hospitals, seem to have had but little 
effect in diminishing the number annually com- 





mitted to the jails—and from past experience, it 
would seem to be a difficult problem to decide 
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what extent of accommodation, at the two State 
institutions, will be sufficient for the reception of 
all that unfortunate class of our population.” 

The census informs us that many other States 
of the Union are in a worse situation than we are, 
in this respect. According to that document, the 
number of insane and idiots, in the white popula- 
tion of Virginia, are 1 in 707; whilst in New 
Hampshire it rises as high as J in 584, and in 
Rhode Island to 1 in 520. In this classification 
no distinction is made between insane and idiots, 
but none are inserted who do not require to be 
taken care of by others—and as insanity, after 
continuing for a longer or shorter period, without 


relief, commonly terminates in fatuity, for most of 
the purposes of statistical calculation, it is a matter 
of little importance. 

But if we are startled at the number of insane, 
among the white population, what are we to think 
of the free colored, who have one insane or idioti- 
cal in every 43 in Massachusetts, and in Maine 1 
in 14? We have prepared a table, with the aid of 
the compendium of the census of 1840, and the 
tables of the American Almanac, which presents 
the relative condition, of the white, free colored 
and slave population of the different States and 
territories in this respect. 
































; : 
White |{nsane and| Portion] Free Insane and| ! Pportion 
population Idiots to colored Slaves. Idiots “0 

: *  |population. ‘ * |population. 

Maine . 500,438 537 |1lin 931) 1,355 9% |lin 14| 
New Hampshire oo 284,036 486 lin 534 537 1 19 lin 28) 
Massachusetts ee 729,030 | 1,071 |1 in 680) 8,669 200 |jlin 43} 
Rhode Island iin, « 105,587 203 lin 520 3,238 5 13 lin 249 
Connecticut ewer: a 301,856 498 lin 606 8,105 17 44 lin 184 
Vermont ee ae 291,218 398 lin 73) 730 13 1 in 56 
New York o eis 2,378,890 2,146 1 in 1,108) 50,027 4 194 l in 257 
New Jersey Sse 351,588 369 lin 952} 21,044 674 73 lin 297 
Pennsylvania te re 1,676,115 1,946 l in 861| 47,854 64 187 lin 256 
Delaware - - - 58,561 52 1 in 1,126; 16,919 2,605 28 lin 696 
Maryland ef 2 pe 318,204 387 1 in 822) 62,078 89,737 141 1 in 1,076 
Virginia Soh gh 740,968 1,048 lin 707; 49,872 448,987 384 1 in 1,299 
North Carolina et ee 484,870 580 lin 836) 22,732 245,817 221 1 in 1,210 
South Carolina -. 2. m 259,084 376 lin 689 8,276 327,038 137 1 in 2,477) 
Georgia oa he 407,695 293 1 in 1,39) 2,753 280,944 134 1 in 2,117 
Alabama ee re 335,185 232 1 in 1,444 2,039 337,224 125 1 in 2,714 
Mississippi Wimp tay 179,074 116 1 in 1,543 1,366 195,215 82 1 in 2,397 
Louisiana ae gee 158,457 55 1 in 2,881; 25,502 168,452 45 1 in 4,310 
‘Tennessee 4. ee 640,627 699 lin 916 5,524 183,059 152 1 in 1,240 
Kentucky eal ie 590,253 795 lin 742 7,317 182,258 180 1 in 1,053 
Ohio eek, Sear 1,502,122 1,195 1 in 1,257) 17,342 3 165 lin 105 
Indiana ‘ gle chee 678,702 487 1 in 1,393 7,165 75 lin 95 
Illinois a 472,254 213 1 in 2,216 3,598 79 lin 45 
Missouri eee 323,888 202 1 in 1,603 1,574 58,240 68 lin 879 
Arkansas Se 77,174 45 1 in 1,715 465 19,935 21 lin 970 
Michigan », pels 211,560 39 1 in 5,424 707 26 i wee 
Florida bs ee 27,943 10 1 in 2,794 817 28,767 12 1 in 2,143 
Wisconsin A: th ce 30,749 8 1 in 3,843 185 ll 3 lin 65 
lowa escecl = 42,924 7 1 in 6,132 172 16 4 lin 47 
District of Columbia - - - 30.657 14 1 in 2,189 8,361 4,694 7 1 in 1,865 








From the foregoing table, it appears there are 
14,189,709 white inhabitants in the States and ter- 
ritories of the Union, and 14,507 white insane and 
idiots—affording one of the latter class in 978 of 
the first. 

There are 2,788,573 slaves and free colored in 
the slave States and territory, containing 1,737 in- 
sane and idiots. That is 1 in 1,605. 

There are 170,720 colored in the free States and 
territories, containing 1,189 insane and idiots. 
That is 1 in every 143. 

The extraordinary contrast here exhibited, be- 
tween the colored classes of the slave and free 
States, exists with little variation throughout their 
whole extent. 

The free States extend from the northern extre- 
mity of Maine to the southern extremity of IIli- 
nois—from latitude 37° north to latitude 48—and 
stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the western 
limits of Illinois, over twenty-two degrees of lon- 
gitude, and contain 352,918 square miles ; to which 


should be added the territories of Iowa and Wis- 
consin, containing 300,000 square miles more. 

The slave States and territory of Florida extend 
from the northern line of Delaware to Cape Sable, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the western limits 
of Missouri, from latitude 25° north, to latitude 40°, 
and over twenty degrees of longitude. The States 
containing 548,150 square miles, and the territory 
45,000. 

The difference in the surfaces of the country, 
under opposite institutions, is not greater than the 
extent of a single State; and never was there an 
experiment on human affairs made under circum- 
stances better qualified to test their efficacy. 

The returns from this vast surface are made by 
officers of the respective States and territories, 
acting under similar instructions, and between 
whom no collusion or previous understanding 
could be suspected. The uniformity of the results 
too, from these multiplied sources, attests the ac- 





curacy with which the inquiry was made. 
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Insanity arises from moral and physical causes ; 
but we think most frequently from moral causes, 
acting on physical predisposition. 

It is known to be greatly increased in times of 
public distress. The statistics of Germany show 
how much it increased in that country during the 
campaigns of the French armies there, subsequent 
to the French revolution. 

In England, the Edinburgh Review (for August, 
1817,) states, the increase of insanity was some- 
what greater than in the proportion of 2 to 8, for a 
period of five years, from 1810 inclusive, and adds, 
“The moral circumstances, probably connected 
with this great change, might be a subject of in- 
structive reflection.” 

It should be remembered that this period was 
one of the most anxious of British history. 

Public distress has produced the same results in 
France, as appears from the evidence of Mr. Ben- 
nett, before a committee of the House of Commons 
in England, in relation to the celebrated Hospital 
for Lunatics, at Paris, named the Salpetrére. He 
states, “The annual number of admissions was 
about 280, but the number always increased in pro- 
portion to the popular feelings that were excited. 
Thus the Allies caming to Paris, sent many pa- 
tients to the Hospital.” 

We have a statement before us of the patients in 
three Hospitals, viz: The Hospital at Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, and the 
‘Western Lunatic Asylum of Virginia.1 The cases 
of 1,284 patients are given—among whom, the 
causes of 367 are traced to vicious practices, 255 
are described by the term ill-health, which explains 
nothing, and 151 are referred to epilepsy, puerpe- 
ral disease and injuries of the head. But when it 
is recollected how extremely difficult it is, in many 
instances, to trace the causes of insanity, from the 
inability of the patient himself to explain, and 
from the ignorance of those who have been about 
him, before he was brought to the Hospital, it is 
not surprising that many are classed by a vague 
term. ‘The disease is known to be hereditary,’ 
but from the wandering character of our population, 
that may often be the cause, without its being pos- 
sible to ascertain it. 503 cases are mentioned as 
having arisen from distressing affections of the 
mind—as domestic affliction, religious feeling, 
grief for loss of property, fright, disappointed affec- 
tion, and jealousy. These are called the moral 
causes ; but as 367 of the first class are traced to 
vicious habits, the principal cause in them is moral. 
If then we add these to the 503 cases, from moral 
causes just mentioned, there will be 879 in 1,284, 


? American Almanac, for 1843, p. 171. 

*}]t is an indisputable fact,that the offspring of insane 
persons are more liable to be affected with insanity, than 
those whose parents enjoy sound minds; which shews that 
a predisposition to the disease may be entailed by either 
parent. Thomas’ Practice, p. 349. 





arising from moral causes, and 414 from physical. 
But 255 of these are merely described as arising 
from ill-health ; so that in truth, there are only 159 
cases in the whole, in which, causes merely physi- 
cal seem to preponderate. 

That it is the most dreadful of human afflictions, 
may be understood from the fact, that whilst men 
bear other diseases with comparative patience, 
this and its kindred grades often prompt them to 
terminate their suffering by self-destruction. The 
pangs of Gout, Stone, Scrofula, and Cancer, are 
borne, until they finish their course. But the 
scorpion lash, which a diseased imagination applies 
to irritated nerves, is insupportable, and the wretch- 
ed victim often becomes a suicide. 

But, whatever doubt may arise in particular cases, 
whether the origin of insanity is physical or moral, 
the circumstances that exist in relation to the co- 
lored population of the slave and non-slave-holding 
States, remove all doubt with respect to them. If 
the extent of insanity among the free colored of 
the extreme northern States, be supposed to origi- 
nate from climate, we ask reference to States pre- 
senting opposite results, with a similarity of cli- 
mate and soil. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois lie nearly 
in the same parallels of latitude as Virginia and 
Maryland. The average amount of insane, in the 
three first named States, is 1 in 88 of the free co- 
lored population. The average amount of insane, 
in the colored population of Virginia and Maryland, 
is 1 in 1,299. If it be supposed that the western 
position of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, has any 
agency in this matter, we refer to Missouri, which 
is more western still, and is divided from Illinois 
only by the Mississippi river. In Illinois, the ave- 
rage is 1 in 45, in Missouri, 1 in 879. 

No man, who has the least acquaintance with the 
uniformity of the laws of nature, will suppose, 
that they act up to the line of a non-slave-holding 
State, and suspend their force that moment the line 
is crossed to a slave-holding State, and that in every 
instance where a State of the one description is 
bounded by a State of the other: For, the rule 
applies in every such instance. 

If this were the case, it would be one of the 
most decisive miracles the world has ever seen. 


The controlling causes, then, of this extraordi- 
nary contrast, must be moral; and they produce 
effects in the New England States unparalleled, we 
think, in the history of the human race. 

In Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, the average number of insane and idiots 
is 1 in 34 of the colored population. If the pro- 
portion was as great in the white population of 
these States, there would be 53,080 of that unfor- 
tunate class. We here insert a table from the 
Annual Report of the Court of Directors of the 
Western Lunatic Asylum, tothe Legislature of 





Virginia, made in 1842, which shows the cost of 
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erecting ten Hospitals, for Lunatics, in the United 




















was 2-4 per cent. In New Hampshire 23-1 per 


States, and the number of patients accommodated.|cent. From 1830 to 1840, the decline in Vermont 
No.of | Gost of | Was 17-1 per cent. In New Hampshire 11 per 
- |patients ac-\construction | cent. 

gerarretsy Coo —— ae In Massachusetts, from 1800 to 1830, a period of 
thirty years, the increase in this class of persons, 
Booming sake N a York , a aie was between nine and ten per cent. ; at which rate 
Pennsylvania it would require more than three hundred years to 
Boovas! o pane ioe ae ge double their number. The white population of 
hb Hospital Maryland 120 200,000 | that State, in the same period, increased 44-7 per 
M’Lean Asylum Mass. 140 250,000 |cent. The white population of Massachusetts is 

State do. Do. 230 103,000 mes , 
Siste rt Ohio 145 108,000 | Within a few thousands the same as that of Vir- 
State do. S. Carolina | 100 100,000 | ginia. If her black population was as great, she 

Western do. Virginia 140 70,000 











The aggregate cost of the buildings, is 1,959,000. 


The number of patients that can be accommo- 
dated, 2,300. Cost of accommodation for each 
The annual support of each 
patient cannot be safely estimated at less than 150 
Estimating then the cost of build- 
ings,in round numbers, at $800, for each patient, 
and 150 per annum for maintenance; if there 
were as many lunatics among the white population 


patient, $851 73. 


per annum.? 


would have 11,600 insane, who, for Lunatic Asy- 
lums, would require $9,280,000, and for annual 
support, $1,740,000. Looking to the condition of 
her white insane poor, we may imagine the fate of 
the black. It is probable, however, in the event 
we have supposed, she would have at least one 
insane in 14, as in Maine; which would give her 
35,630. ‘The sum then necessary for hospitals, 
would be $28,504,000, and for annual support, 
$5,344,500, notwithstanding the emigration from 


of these States, in proportion to number, as there | thence was so excessive, as to leave there a surplus 


are among the black, it would require forty-two 
millions four hundred and sixty-four thousand dol- 
lars for hospitals, and an annual appropriation of | increased 124 per cent. 
seven millions nine hundred and sixty-two thousand 
Without assistance 
of this kind there can be norelief. If the disease 
is neglected, it becomes incurable,* and the patient 
is doomed to insanity for the remainder of his 
Whether the resources of these 
States would admit such appropriations, we leave 
But the misery that would 
require them, presents a prospect at which huma- 


dollars for their maintenance. 


wretched life. 
to them to determine.° 


nity shudders. 


Although we know people often increase in num- 
ber, under great distress, yet one would suppose 
that a wretchedness, which produces one insane in 
every thirty-four, would prevent it; and there 


of females, varying from seven to thirteen thou- 
sand. In the same period the slaves of the Union 
During the last ten years, 
since the abolition spirit has been raging in Massa- 
chusetts, the increase in the free colored class has 
been 23 per cent. 

In Maine, during the latter decade, it has also in- 
creased 13-8 per cent., although every fourteenth 
is an idiot or maniac. 

The difference between Maine and Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire and Vermont, probably 
arises from the latter States being less accessible to 
fugitives from the South. New Hampshire has 
only twenty miles of sea coast, and but 452 of her 
people employed in the navigation of the ocean. 
Vermont has no sea coast. Massachusetts has 
27,153 of her population employed in the naviga- 


seems to be a decline in the colored population of|tion of the ocean, and Maine has 10,091; each 


most of these States. 


In New Hampshire, from 1810 to 1820, the di- 
In Vermont 20-4 per 
From 1820 to 1830, the decline in Vermont | elopement of slaves. 


minution was 18-9 per cent. 
cent. 


* Appropriation by Legislature—building not completed. 


* From 1810 to 1823, the annual expense of each patien 


in the Hospital at Williamsburg, Virginia, was 186 dollars. 


with an extensive sea coast, with coasting vessels 
entering every creek and inlet of the South; and 
offering every facility and encouragement to the 
Immigration into Maine and 
Massachusetts, from the South, are known to have 
, | been considerable, and the harboring fugitives there, 
has been a subject of public controversy with both 


Each pauper patient, in the Western Lunatic Asylum, cost Georgia and Virginia. 


in 1841, $147. See Reports to the Legislature. In Eng- 
land the expense has varied from £29, 10s. 6d. to £19, 9s. 
9d., in different institutions.— Edinburgh Review, vol. 28th. 

*“* Of the hundreds and thousands who have been con- 
“fined in prison, nobody ever knew or heard of more than 


But notwithstanding the apparent increase in 
Maine, there is reason to believe the native free 
colored population there has actually declined. If 
the children under ten years of age are taken as 


“three instances of recovery from insanity, during the | the basis of calculation, among whom immigrants 


“confinement of a person ina jail or house of correction.” 
First Report of the Trustees of the New Hampshire Asylum. 

*For the dreadful state of destitution and suffering of the 
white insane poor of Massachusetts, at this time, see an 
article signed Samuel G. Howe and R.C. Waterson, in 


the United States Gazette, of Feb’y 11, 1843. 





are least likely to be found, there appears to have 
been a decline of 4-7 percent. The actual decline 
may have been considerably more—for, the aboli- 
tionists carry off negroes of various ages. We 
quote the following statement from the Virginian, 
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of Jan’y 16th, 1843, derived from the annual report 
of the Vigilance Committee of Abolitionists, at 
Albany. “ They state that they have added about 
350 runaway negroes since the opening of naviga- 
tion last spring. Of these fugitives, about 150 
were men, 150 women, and 50 children. Most of 
them came from Virginia, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and nearly or quite a hundred 
came from Washington and Georgetown. These 
fugitives have chiefly gone to Canada, and the sum 
of 500 dollars has been expended for their board, 
passage, and other expenses.”® 

In Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire, there were fewer children, ac- 
cording to the census, under ten years of age, in 
1840, than in 1830—shewing a regular decline in 
the native free colored population of each of these 
States. But, according to the tables, which in- 
clude the whole population, there has been an in- 
crease in Connecticut, in the last twenty years, of 
1-8 per cent., at which rate it would require some- 
thing more than a thousand years to double their 
number. In Rhode Island, there has been a dimi- 
nution in the same period, of 8-9 per cent., a rate 
that would require about two hundred and twenty 
years to extinguish them. But, in both Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, there have been some 
slaves in the progress of emancipation ; and it is 
obvious this must have added to the number of the 
free colored, otherwise the decrease would have 
appeared larger. 

If it be supposed that emigration from these 
States has produced these results, we observe that 
emigration, however extensive, has never prevented 
the white population of any State in the Union from 
increasing ; and the black race are less inclined to 
emigrate than the white. 

In New York, Pennsylvania and Jersey, it is 
difficult to arrive at any conclusion in this matter. 
Their slaves, in larger numbers, have been in the 
process of emancipation, and in Pennsylvania and 
New York, many slaves from the South have found 
refuge. We are led to believe from the number of 
insane in these States, reported by the census, and 


from other causes to be mentioned hereafter, that if 


all ingress to the colored population of the South 
was closed, there would be a constant decline in 
the number of these people in all the States north 
of Delaware. 

It is a remarkable fact, that where slavery has 
been longest extiaguished, the condition of the co- 
lored race is worse. In Massachusetts and Maine 


® It is quite as probable they have gone to a slave market, 
as some of the northern people are still engaged in the slave- 
trade. A vessel, lately from New York, touched at Mon- 
rovia, professing to have come for the purchase of cam- 
wood and palm-oil. Soon after leaving that place she took 
in a cargo of 250 slaves, and put immediately to sea. See 
letter of J. J. Roberts, August 11th, 1842, to the Executive 


it has been extinguished more than half a century. 
In New Hampshire and Vermont, there have not 
been more than eight slaves, at any time, within 
the last forty years; and throughout this region 
the amount of insane in the colored class is 1 in 34. 
We have already shown that the difference be- 
tween the slaveholding and the free States arises 
from moral—not physica] causes ; and we will add, 
that cold, as a mere physical agent, is not injurious 
to the race of African descent. When furnished 
with the ordinary necessaries of life, they enjoy as 
good health in cold climates as other people ; but 
when left to provide for themselves, their habitual 
idleness, want of forethought, and dissolute prac- 
tices, expose them to suffer more, in a rigorous 
climate, than in a mild one. Dreadful indeed are 
the evils, from whatever causes, that produce a 
maniac in every 34 of a population ! 

In the States south of Massachusetts to Dela- 
ware, their condition appears better. The number 
of insane varying from 1 in 184, as in Connecticut 
to 1 in 297 as in New Jersey. But it is worthy 
of remark, that there are still in New Jersey 674 
slaves. Delaware is the first of those called slave- 
holding States, having, when the census was taken, 
2,605 slaves. Here we at once see a marked dif- 
ference, there being in Delaware only one insane 
in 696 of the colored population. In Maryland, 
the proportion is still smaller, being 1 in 1,076, and 
in Virginia, it is 1 in 1,299. Throughout the slave 
region, after leaving Delaware, the largest number 
found anywhere are in Missouri and Kentucky ; 
the smallest in Louisiana. But the contrast be- 
tween Missouri and Kentucky, and the free States 
adjoining, is very impressive. Whilst the insane 
in Missouri are 1 in 879, and in Kentucky 1 in 
1,053, in Ohio the proportion is 1 in 105, in Indiana 
1 in 95, and in Illinois 1 in 45. 

The free colored population of the slave States, 
are in a better condition than that class in the free 
States. If there were as many insane in the 
49,872 free colored in Virginia, in proportion to 
number, as there are in the 17,342 of Ohio, there 
would be 475, which are 91 more than there are in 
the whole colored population, slave and free, 
amounting to 498,857. If there were as many in- 
sane among the free colored in Maryland, as there 
are in the same class in Ohio, in proportion to num- 
ber, there would be 590. But there are actually 
only 141 in the whole State, of slaves and free, 
amounting to 151,815. 

We sclect Ohio as an object of comparison, be- 
cause it gives the utmost advantage to the other 
side of the question; the condition of the free 
colored, tried by this rule, seeming far better there 
than in Indiana and Illinois. If then emancipation 
was extended at once to the whole negro race of 
the slave States, we might form some idea of the 





Committee Amerftan Colonization Society, in the African 
Repository, for January 1843. 


extent of insanity that would ensue. But the 
amount of felonies should also be taken into consi- 
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deration. We could not expect a better state of 
things than exist in» Pennsylvania, where every 
effort has been made to improve their condition. 
The following is a statement fromthe Presbyterian 
Advocate, published in Pittsburg: “There are 
25,549 negroes in the city and county of Philadel- 
phia. A house of refuge for colored children is 
proposed. There are 50,000 negroes in the State. 
Of every nine convicts in the eastern peniten- 
tiary, in 1831, four were negroes; of every nine, 
in 1841, seven are blacks! This is an alarm- 
ing disproportion, considering the fewness of the 
blacks.” 

Here, then, is a picture, (says the Rev. Mr. 
Thornton,) one too drawn by ministers of a Chris- 
tian church, friendly to the cause of emancipation ; 
some of which, at least, are believed to be aboli- 
tionists ; but who, in presenting the true condition 
of the colored man, have given the foregoing faith- 
ful statements. But, if any doubt, let him go and 
read for himself the statistics of the Pennsylvania 
penitentiaries, and behold the truth of what these 
good men here state. If, then, these be facts, and 
this the condition of the colored people in the free 
States, what must be their condition in the slave 
States t There they induce the slaves to steal— 
there most of them are accustomed to spend their 
all for drink. There, every effort to induce in- 
dustry and care are abortive; and because others 
provide for them, idleness and profligacy ensue.” 
It is true, they are profligate to a great extent, but 
we think the Rev'd author should not have referred 
their idleness and profligacy to the fact they have 
others to steal for them. It is the effect and not 
the cause of their profligacy. Certainly, in the 
slave States, many of them are supported to a great 
extent by the thefts of the slaves. But, in general, 
they are a more respectable class than persons of 
their race in the free States. In the Virginia Pe- 
nitentiary, there were, on the 30th of September 
last, 76 colored convicts and 129 white. Nearly 
three times as many white as colored. These 76 
were furnished from a population of 49,842, and 
the whites from a population of 740,968, which, if 
it had been as vicious as the former, would have 
yielded 1,129 instead of 129. This is an alarming 
disproportion, but trifling, compared to that of 
Pennsylvania, where the blacks constitute seven- 
ninths of the whole number. 

The free colored race, in the free States, have 
been for many years deteriorating. We find the 
following statements in an article on the peniten- 
tiary system of Pennsylvania, furnished for the 
First American edition of the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia. The author proposes a system of transpor- 
tation, and adds: “ One of the prominent good ef- 
fects resulting from the proposed mode of disposing 
of those convicted of second offences, will be, to 
relieve the State of the vicious partvof the free 
BLACK POPULATION, the increase of whieh, and the 
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evils thereof, are obvious toall.’ They add greatly 
to the number of convicts, and serve 40 keep up 
the very large poor tax paid by the city and county 
of Philadelphia, from the great numbers which are 
annually admitted into the alms house.” By an 
authentic statement, it appears, that in one year, 
ending October Sth, 1818, 2,117 whites and 1,070 
blacks, were committed to the Philadelphia prison, 
for various crimes, giving the proportion which the 
number of white offenders bore to the black, not of 


7 By the census of the year 1810, there were 10,522 
colored persons in the city and county of Philadelphia. 
The census of the year 1820, states the number in the city 
to be 7,581, county 4,310. Total 11,891. The trifling ad- 
dition of colored persons, in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, since the year 1810, notwithstanding the number 
which are known to have migrated from the States of Dela- 
ware and Maryland, and their rapid natural increase is to 
be accounted for, from the great mortality that annually 
takes place among them, owing to causes not necessary to 
specify in this place. In the year 1821, when the deaths of 
the blacks were first noticed by the health office, they 
amounted to 686 in the city and county. In 1822, the num- 
ber was 560. In 1823,800 died. It is believed that 500 
may be fairly taken as the average for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1820.” 

The African Repository of Feb. 1843, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting statements, from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal : 

Ist. That the longevity of the pure Africans is greater 
than that of the inhabitants ef any other portion of the globe. 

2nd. That mulattoes, i. e. those born of parents, one 
being African, and the other Caucasian or white, are deci- 
dedly the shortest lived of the human race, 

3rd. That mulattoes are no more liable to die under the 
age of 25,than the whites or blacks; but from 25 to 40, 
their deaths are as 10 to 1 of either the whites or blacks 
between those ages—from 40 to 55, 50 to 1—and from 55 to 
60, 100 to 1. 

4th. That the mortality of the free people of color, in 
the United States, is more than 100 per cent. greater than 
that of slaves. 

5th. That those of unmixed African extraction in the 
“ free States” are not more liable to sickness or premature 
death than the whites, of their rank and condition in so- 
ciety ; but that the striking mortality so manifest among 
the free people of color, is in every community and section 
of country invariably confined to mulattoes. 

If the mortality among the free people of color is more 
than 100 per cent. greater than that of the slaves, and is in- 
variably confined to the mulattoes, why is it that the mu. 
lattoes, who are freed, die in such larger proportions than 
the mulattoes who are slaves? It must arise from their 
different habits. 

The foregoing are nevertheless exceedingly interesting 
facts, and the inquiry ought to be further prosecuted. If it 
be found that those of mixed blood are more liable to in- 
sanity than the pure Africans, as we believe from facts 
within our knowledge will be found the case, it will place 
in a strong point of view the unnatural character of the 
sexual union between the black and white races, and show, 
if it is carried to a great extent, it must end in the ruin of 
the nation. . 

Imagine a nation of twenty millions, and nearly a million 
and a half insane, (the one-fourteenth part, as in Maine, of 
the free colored,) with all the consequences of such a state 





of things! The world, with its long list of calamities, has 


never presented any thing like that. 
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quite two to one ; whereas, the proportion of white 
inhabitants to negroes, within the city and county, 
is about eight to one. In other words, it follows, 
that one out of every sixteen blacks, was committed 
to prison in the space of a single year; while of 
the whites, only one out of sixty became amenable 
in like manner to justice.” In July, 1816, of four 
hundred and seven convicts then confined, one hun- 
dred and seventy-six were colored. In August, 
1819, of four hundred and seventy-four convicts 
in prison, one hundred and sixty-five were colored, 
or nearly one-third. Of these, 139 were men, and 
26 women. In the apartment for untried and 
vagrant prisoners, there were 273; of these, 183 
were men, and 90 women. The number of blacks 
bears a greater proportion to the whites than those 
on the convict side; those committed as vagrants, 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, being 
chiefly black. 

At the court of Oyer and Terminer, that ended 
January 1819, of twenty-eight persons indicted, 
twelve were black, seven of whom were old of- 
fenders. 

During the year 1820, of 687 convicts in prison, 
424 were white and 263 colored. 

Inthe year 1821, of 300 admitted, 113 were co- 
lored. In the New Jersey Prison, of the total ad- 
mitted, (805) since it was opened, 194 were black, 
(158 men and 35 women,) on the 15th of October, 
1819, of 98 prisoners then confined, 25 were black. 

In the Virginia Penitentiary, of 909 admitted, 
to October 1819, 227 were black. Of 175 then 
confined, 39 were black. 

By the annual census for 1819, of the humane 
and criminal institutions in New York by the 
attending minister, the Rev. John Stanford, the 
following proportion of whites to blacks is given : 


Bridewell, White 70, Black, 29 
Penitentiary Bellvue criminals, Do. 105, Do. 82 

Do. Do. vagrants, Do. 128, Do. 44 
State Prison, Do. 489, Do. 110 


In 1820, of 655 persons in those institutions there 
were 195 colored men, and 78 colored women— 
total 173. 

Of 744 convicts during the year 1823, 150 were 
colored. In 1819, the census taken by order of 
the corporation of New York, gave 9,923 as the 
total number of blacks in the city and county.® 

In the statement transmitted from the Massa- 
chusetts state prison, the color of those convicted 
the first time is not mentioned, but of those con- 
victed a second, third, fourth, and fifth time, 
amounting to 142, from its establishment in 1805, 
to October Ist, 1819, 31 were black. At this last 
date, of 340 convicts then in prison, 48 were black. 

In January 1821, of 292 in prison, 46 were 
black. On the 30th September 1821, of 282 con- 
victs then in prison, 41 were colored. 


® The whole population of the city of New York in 1820 
was 1} 2,820, 


These statements show plainly an increase of 
black convicts in the state of Massachusetts, 
although the colored population therein is much 
less than in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsy!- 
vania.* 

In 1820, the whole colored population of Massa- 
chusetts was 6,740. 

If the present white population of Massachu- 
setts afforded the same proportion of convicts to 
population, there would be 4,298; an alarming 
number for penitentiary cenfinement. The negroes 
of Jersey appear to have been more moral than 
those of any of the states north of Delaware, from 
whom we have statements. 

There were at that time in Jersey 20,017 ne- 
groes, of whom 7,557 were slaves; and if the 
slaves furnished no convict, the remaining 12,460, 
who were free, would have afforded 74 instead of 
25, if they had been as vicious as those of Massa- 
chusetts. 

We have little doubt they are still more moral 
than those of Massachusetts, for with them in- 
sanity bears a close relation to crime. In Jersey, 
when the last census was taken, the colored insane 
were 1 in 297, in Massachusetts 1 in 43. 

In 1821, the colored convicts in Massachusetts 
were 1 in 164 of the population. 

In Jersey, in 1819, 1 in 425 of the free colored. 

In England, in 1821, for all offences against per- 
sons and property, the number convicted bore the 
proportion to the population of 1 in 1,373. In 
France for similar offences 1 in 763.'° 

These statements show that the free negroes of 
the northern states are the most vicious persons 
on this continent, perhaps on the earth. In En- 
gland with its immense mass of starving, homeless, 
houseless poor, with every temptation that can be 
offered to human frailty to violate the laws, there 
was but one convict in 1373 of the population. 
While in Massachusetts, where the negroes have 
been free more than half a century, in the land of 
steady habits where they have been caressed, and 
latterly the males have been the “love of ladies,” 
if not the ** theme of song,” there is a felon in every 
164, and a maniac in every 43 of the population. 

Let us then suppose a half of a million of free 
negroes suddenly turned loose in Virginia, whose 


°In Virginia in 1819, 1 in 945 of the free colored. In 
1842, 1 in 655. 

The convicts in the white population of Massachusetts, 
in 1821 were 1] in 3,682 of the population. 

In Virginia in 1819, 1 in 4,436. In 1842, 1 in 5,743. 

In the state of New York in 1842, there were 1,602 con- 
victions in courts of record, as we are informed by the 
New York Evening Post, of whom 800 were born in the 
United States. Of these, 100 were colored, and two In- 
dians. 

Of those of American birth the negroes constituted an 
eighth part, although the colored population of the state of 
New York is but a forty-sixth part of the whole. 





1° Malte-Brun’s Geography, vol 8th. 
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propensity it is, constantly to grow more vicious 
in a state of freedom; all sympathy on the part 
of the master to the slave ended; the white 
population employed in vigilantly guarding their 
own property. If peace could be preserved be- 
tween the different races, the number of the negroes 
would have a powerful effect in increasing their 
suffering. Pestilence and famine would rage among 
them with uncontrolled fury. If in Philadelphia, 
so distinguished for its benevolence, they are now 
perishing from want,’ what would be their fate 
where they exist in such numbers? Where should 
we find Penitentiaries for the thousands of felons? 
Where, lunatic asylums for the tens of thousands 
of maniacs! Would it be possible to live in a coun- 
try where maniacs and felons met the traveller at 
every cross-road ? 

But the dear loving ladies at the North may sup- 
pose in such an event every thing would go on 
smoothly. We ask thinking men to look at Ja- 
maica. ‘The Jamaica despatch of Jan. 18th, 1842, 
says “Jt is our painful duty to apprise our British 
readers, that the calamities to which the inhabi- 
tants of this unfortunate colony have recently been 
subjected, are not yet brought to an end, but .that 
the unavoidable visitation of heaven, which we 
hoped would chasten and subdue unruly spirits, 
have been followed up by acts of turbulence and 
popular outrage, concluded by alarming, incendiary 
attempts. This will prove to the government and 
people of Great Britain the jeopardy in which the 
peace and property of the Jamaica colonist have 
been placed by the unlicensed liberty, which has 
been preached and claimed for the newly emanci- 
pated people, who consider themselves not only 
free to neglect. work, but to riot and revel in defi- 
ance of the law, and to break the peace of the city 
at pleasure.” Things have not mended since. 
The following, says the National Intelligencer of 
Feb. 2nd, 1843, is from the last Jamaica papers, 
“The negroes have set up what they term Mya- 
lism, a series of religious, maniacal and riotous 
dances; these are interspersed with songs, the 
most popular of which is “ John Baptize in de 
Riber.” Sixty four warrants were issued on the 
26th September for the apprehension of as many 
blacks. In the parish of St. James the ramifica- 
tions of this doctrine, have extended from the 
Spring estate to the Moor Park, embracing a cir- 
cuit of sixteen plantations. The negroes attack 
all who attempt to restrain their antics. At Mon- 
tego bay, ‘‘ Obeaism” has been incorporated with 
Myalism. ‘“ This is negro witchcraft engrafted on 
religious fanaticism.” 

In Jamaica, there are more than ten times as 
many negroes as whites, and if the British military 
force was withdrawn, we would soon see an attempt 
there to repeat the scenes of St. Domingo. 

If these outrages were committed in the Sou- 


™ See United States Gazette, Dec. 14, 1842. 








thern States, our population would at once seize 
their arms.’* Without powerful assistance in the 
conflict, the negro race would soon disappear from 
the scene ; for, never sparing age or sex where they 
obtain the mastery, they would speedily infuriate 
the whole population in such a manner, as to shut 
the doors of mercy. 

But let us imagine, that with the aid of the abo- 
litionists they could succeed in the conflict, and 
extirpate the white race asin St. Domingo. ‘Then 
the South would be a savage wilderness where the 
strong would rob and murder the weak without 
mercy. An eye witness, whose letter is published 
in the Westminster Review for October 1842, thus 
describes the scenes that occurred in St. Domingo, 
at the time of the late earthquake. ‘ On the very 
night of the earthquake the canaille of the town 
began thieving on a small scale, but it was on the 
third day that the sack and plunder commenced 
en grand. On that day, the country people flocked 
in, and for eight or ten successive days it was one 
continued scene of open, undisguised, sword-in-hand 
pillage. No town given up to a victorious army 
was ever so thoroughly gutted. ‘The merchants, 
stores on the Bord de la Mer, were the most espe- 
cial objects of spoliation. Every man was armed, 
and bloody fights were of common occurrence over 
the division of the spoil, or when a stronger party 
attempted to wrest the booty from a weaker. Not 
the slightest effort was made by the authorities to 
keep order. ‘The great hardship is, that soldiers 
and officers, who should have been our protectors, 
vied with each other in the unholy work of robbing 
the wounded and the dying. No foreigner, but at 
the imminent risk of his life, could have put a foot 
on the ruins of his house to save even a change of 
clothes. ‘To attempt such a thing would have been 
extreme fool-hardiness. The robbers killed each 
other in and before the stores for a piece of cotton 
check. What then could an owner of property 
and a foreigner expect, if he dared to interfere 
with them?” And is it toa fate like this, that dear 
Mr. Chapman is anxious to surrender the South !'* 

Alas! it is not scenes like these that can check 
the course of fanaticism! 

Philosophy has been long laboring for the advan- 
tage of mankind, but aware of the extreme falli- 
bility of the human intellect, it perpetually requires 
experiment as the test of theory. This is pecu- 
liarly necessary in matters connected with the in- 
stitutions of society, where passions, existing in 
an infinite variety of degrees, and variously com- 
pounded as they are in the different stages of civi- 
lization, are the agents in producing every result. 
Motives that influence the life and death of a civi- 
lized man, are not only inoperative on a savage, 


12 For less offences than these, the negroes have been ex- 
posed within a few years to great danger, in two riots in 
Philadelphia and one in Cincinnati. 

13 See Lord Morpeth’s letter. 
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but absolutely incomprehensible by him. And there 
are many feelings of infinite importance in human 
affairs, that we think the lower grades of the 
human race can never attain. 

But fanaticism seeks its object, most commonly 
a preposterous one, with little or no calculation of 
the sacrifices to be encountered in attaining it. In 
religion, in politics, in morals, in physics, it com- 
mits every kind of mischief. The projector, who 
spends his life and substance in searching for the 
philosopher's stone, or perpetual motion, or other 
schemes of that impracticable character, labors 
under a mental delusion as decided, although not 
80 pernicious, as him who thinks he does God a 
favor by murdering those who differ from him in 
opinion, or him who would hazard the existence 
of a people to carry out a theory. A fanatic, who 
was engaged in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
(the story is well known,) told his confessor on his 
death-bed, when asked if he had any thing to say 
on that subject, That on that day God Almighty 
was obliged to him! 

“ Perish the colonies rather than one iota of our 
principles,” was the exclamation of one of the 
bloodiest fanatics'of the French revolution. And 
the massacres of St. Domingo are a commentary 
on that text. 

It is a kindred feeling to insanity,'* and to oppose 
it, “ by such feeble maxims as these, (to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Hume) that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be; that the whole is 
greater than a part, that two and three make five, 
is pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush.” 

The Northern States have afforded many mani- 
festations of this spirit in late years. Abolitionism, 
Mormonism, Millerism, Antimarriageism, and we 
do not know how many different isms have pre- 
vailed there. The last modification, however, 
was not intended to prevent, but to facilitate the 
congress of the sexes; for, fanaticism has been 
remarked to have a strong tendency to excite the 
tender passion. The ladies of Reheboth in Mas- 
sachusetts, petitioned the legislature of that State 
to repeal the laws which forbade marriage between 
the whites and blacks; the negroes of Boston pre- 
sented a counter petition. At that time the white 
ladies failed; but their perseverance has been 
crowned with success—the laws have been recently 
repealed, and at the last account the sables are 


7# Tt often ends in raving madness. “On Saturday last, 
(says the United States Gazette, Feb. 11, 1843,) a female, 
a convert to Millerism, was taken out of one of the Harlem 
rail road cars in such a state of raving insanity, that it re- 
quired the strength of four men to holdher. Her religious 
feeling was the cause of it. 

_“A young man at Meredith, New Hampshire, named 
Noah Sinclair, died a few day since a raving maniac, after 
attending one of Miller’s meetings in the neighborhood.” 

United States Gazette, Feb. 22, 1843. 


Many other facts of a similar character might be added. 








quite in despair at the prospect of having their 
husbands and ‘sweet hearts monopolized by the 
white ladies.*® 

A long familiarity with the various forms of 
human weakness, prompted Dean Swift to write 
the bitter satire on our nature, contained in his Day 
of Judgment, where he represents Jupiter as saying 
to the trembling crowd who stand before him,— 


Offending race of human kind 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

You, who through frailty stepped aside, 
And you who never fell from pride ; 
You, who in different sects were shamm'd 
And come to see each other damn'd ; 

(So some folks told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) 
—The world’s mad business now is o’er 
And I resent these pranks no more, 

—I to such blockheads set my wit! 

I damn such fools! Go, go, you're bit. 


It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
two races to prosper together of different civiliza- 
tion, and distinguished by ineffaceable marks, unless 
one is subordinate to the other. 

The Indian is perhaps better qualified by nature 
than the negro to avail himself of the strength 
that civilization gives; but without previous pre- 
paration, he has been brought in contact with it, 
and has been unable to sustain himself. It requires 
time and many successive generations to prepare 
the mind of man for the difficult task of safe direc- 
tion, amidst the dangerous temptations and ardent 
rivalries of civilized life. ‘To go lightly armed 
into the conflict, is like opposing the bow and arrow 
to the rifle. The least gifted of the civilized race, 
are always thrust to the bottom in the struggle ; 
the prospect of the barbarous is much more hope- 
less. 

The Indians, like the animals of the forest, 
shrink and disappear from the neighborhood of the 
white race; but they are comparatively inoffensive 
when deprived by the vices acquired from civiliza- 
tion, of the heroism of the wild wartrior.*® 

The negroes have more resemblance to Norway 
rats; and, although dwindling from their incorrigi- 
ble vices when in a state of freedom, have suffi- 
cient tenacity of life to be a grievous burthen on 
society where they are numerous. So far from 


15 See New York Courier. 

The experiments of Banuel upon the different odors 
emitted from the blood on the addition of sulphuric acid, 
prove that peculiar substances are contained in the blood 
of different individuals. The blood of a man of fair com- 
plexion, and that of a man of dark complexion were found 
to yield different odors; the blood of animals also differed 
in this respect, very perceptibly from that of man.”—Lie- 
big’s A Chemistry, p. 403, 

Hence the fetor of the negroe’s excretions to all but amo- 
rous ladies. 

16 For many interesting facts in relation to the Indians, 





see Mr. Bell’s report to the House of Representatives: 
1830. 
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being corrected by time, they evidently grow worse, 
the further they are removed from the discipline 
of slavery. 

In Virginia, in 1819, the free black convicts bore 
the proportion to white in equal masses of popula- 
tion of nearly 5 to 1. 

In 1842, of nearly 9 to 1. 

In 1818, in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
the proportion was about 4 black to 1 white. 

In 1831, about 21 black to 1 white. 

In 1841, about 28 black to 1 white. 

In 1821, the proportion in Massachusetts was 
23 black to 1 white; the black having constantly 
increased in crime. 

These are the people of whom Dr. Channing 
says, ‘‘ we are holding in bondage one of the best 
races of the human family.”—( Treatise on Eman- 
cipation, p. 33) 

And what point they are ultimately to reach, 
when insanity is further propagated by inheritance, 
and crime is more diffused by example, it exceeds 
human foresight to conceive. To hope they are 
to become, without much more previous prepara- 
tion, a virtuous and civilized race in the midst of 
white men, is to cherish a delusion greater . than 
that Eliot formerly entertained of the Indians of 
Massachusetts, of whom his biographer, Mr. Fran- 
cis, thus speaks : “ He believed that the time would 
come, when all other civil institutions in the world 
would be compelled to yield to those derived direct- 
ly from the Bible.” Of his Indians he says, “ They 
shall be wholly governed by the Scriptures in all 
things, both in church and state ; the Lord shall be 
their law-giver, the Lord shall be their judge, the 
Lord shall be their king, and unto that frame the 
Lord will bring all the world ere he hath done.” 

It was his earnest prayer that the Puritans in 
England, after the overthrow of the monarchy, 
might be led to reconstruct their civil state on these 
principles. But his plan, he supposed, would be 
more easily effected among the unsophisticated men 
of the wilderness, than anywhere else. “ Other 
nations,” he says, “ would be loth to lay down the 
imperfect star-light of their laws for the perfect 
sun-light of the Scriptures ;” but the Indians, being 
neither blinded by preconceived ideas, nor led 
astray by false wisdom, would readily “ yield to 
any direction from the Lord” with respect to their 
polity, as well as religion.'’ He translated the 
Bible into the Indian language for their use. The 
praying Indians, as they were called, were nume- 
rous.'* Mr. Francis adds: “but these cheering 


*? Life of John Eliot, by Convers Francis, p. 166-7. 


*® In Massachusetts, under the care of Mr. Eliot, - 1,100 
In Plymouth Colony - - - = = 530 
Under Cotton’s care in Plymouth Colony - - 170 


On Nantucket -— - - - + - - 300 
On Martha’s Vineyard and Cheppaquedick, under 


the care of the Mayhews, - : - 1,500 


expectations were destined never to be realized. 
The second edition of his translation of the Serip- 
tures was the last. The printer never was, and 
never will be again called to set his types for those 
words, so strange and uncouth to our ears. A 
century and a half has elapsed since the last im- 
pression of the volume appeared ; and it is a thought, 
full of melancholy interest, that the people for 
whom it was designed may be considered as no 
longer on the roll of living men, and that probably 
not an individual in the wide world can read the 
Indian Bible.”** 

The most profound philosopher, who has ever 
written on Zoology, has described in the following 
terms the three races who now inhabit North Ame- 
rica. The white is thus delineated: “ The Cau- 
casian to which we belong, is distinguished by the 
beauty of the oval, formed by his head, varying in 
complexion, and the color of the hair. To this 
variety the most highly civilized nations, and those 
which have generally held all others in subjection, 
are indebted for their origin.” 

Of the American Indian, he says, “‘ we have not 
yet been able to refer the Americans to any of the 
races of the Eastern continent; still, they have 
no precise nor constant character which can enti- 
tle them to be considered as a particular one. 
Their copper-colored complexion is not sufficient ; 
their generally black hair and scanty beard would 
induce us to refer them to the Mongoles, if their 
defined features, projecting nose, large and open 
eye, did not oppose such a theory, and correspond 
with the features of the European.” 

“The negro race, (he adds,) is confined to the 
South of Mount Atlas; it is marked by a black 
complexion, crisped or woolly hair, compressed 
cranium, and a flat nose. The projection of the 
lower parts of the face, and the thick lips, evi- 
dently approximate it to the monkey tribe. The 
hordes of which it consists have always remained 
in the most complete state of utter barbarism.’ 

The instincts of our nature attest the accuracy 
of this description. We feel very differently to- 
wards the Indian and the negro, on the subject of 
matrimonial connexion ; and our instincts are im- 
planted by nature for wise purposes; they are in- 
tended to guard our race from deterioration. It is 
an abuse of words to call them prejudices. It is 
true, the storm of brute passion may sometimes 
overcome them ; or the practice of low vices may 
so degrade us, as to make us insensible of them, 
or the fury of fanaticism may overleap them; but 


1° P, 234, idem. 

The Indians last longer in the Southern States. The 
Catawba tribe in South Carolina, (the only one inhabiting 
that State) according to the report of the Indian agent to 
the legislature, contains yet fifty-one individuals, ef whom 
six are men, the rest women and children. See National 
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Intelligencer, Dec. 25th, 1840. 
2° Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. 1, p. 52. 
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it is an unquestionable fact, that the purest and 
most cultivated among us feel them in the strong- 
est degree. No man is ashamed of having Indian 
blood in his veins, but it would be a mortal affront 
(at least in the South) to insinuate to him that his 
ancestor wasa negro. Let it not be supposed, that 
this arises from the circumstance, that negroes are 
slaves. The affront would be deeper still, if he were 
told that he was descended from an Ourang Outang. 

We are not friendly to slavery, we lament and 
deplore it as the greatest evil that could have been 
inflicted on our country. We would extirpate it 
at any cost less than the evil itself. But for its 
existence, Virginia would have been in wealth and 
' strength, the first State in the Union, instead of 
marching, as M. Chevalier has so well expressed 
it, “‘ baulet a pied.” We lament it not for the sake 
of the black race, but of the white. The latter, 
who are slaves, we have cited facts to prove, are 
not only far happier in a state of slavery than of 
freedom, but we believe the happiest class on this 
continent.** Southern slavery is a different institu- 
tion from British slavery or Northern freedom. If 
the slaves of the Southern States had been treated 
like those of the British West Indies, where, ac- 
cording to Bryan Edwards, they declined at the rate 
of 24 per cent. per annum, they would have been 
extinct Jong ago.” Or, if they had been placed in 
the situation of the free blacks of the North, par- 
ticularly of New England, where there is a maniac 
in every thirty-four, they would have advanced far 
on the road toextinction. But they have inereased 
in an enormous ratio, alike injurious to the pros- 
perity, and dangerous to the safety of the white 
race when stimulated to disaffection by the traite- 
rous intrigues of Northern fanatics. 

We cannot pause here on a subject of such grave 
national importance to discuss the Northern dogma, 
**Man cannot hold property in man,” a gratuitous 
assumption at most, and which, if pushed to its 
legitimate consequences, would deny all control of 
one human being over another, even of the parent 
over the child. 

The true question is, what is most promotive of 
human happiness t We admit all men are bound by 
Christian charity, as well as natural benevolence to 
further that great cause. And whenever it can be 
shown to us of the South, that the free blacks‘of 

*! We merely submit the question who are the happiest, 
those among whom moral causes produce an insane person 
in every 143 of their number, or. those among whom a case 
of insanity occurs in only one in 1605? 

22 History of the West Indies, Vol. 2, p. 323. 

Mr. Jenkinson made a motion in the British parliament, 
in 1792, to introduce a plan for improving the treatment of 
slaves, ‘by means of which he asserted they would become 
more and more prolific, so that in a short time no importa- 
tion would be required.” 

The motion was rejected. Continuation of the History 
of England, by Rev. T. S. Haghes, vol 17, p. 193. 


In 1833 the decrease of the slaves had risen to 7} per 
cent. per annum—vol. 21, p. 249. 








any of the “ free states” are as happy as the slaves ; 
nay, that they are even able to sustain themselves 
so far above moral evil as to furnish a reasonable 
hope of future progress, notwithstanding the great 
difference in the cases arising from disparity of 
numbers, the subject of general emancipation will 
be entitled to more consideration. But so long as 
they furnish little else but materials for jails, peni- 
tentiaries and mad-houses ; warned by such exam- 
ples, we cannot desire to be the destroyers of the 
dependant race, that the merciless spirit of British 
avarice and injustice, against the earnest remon- 
strances of our forefathers, forced into our country. 

The colony of Liberia once presented the cheer- 
ing hope to the lover of his species, that there, if 
any where on earth, the emancipated negro might 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and civilization. 
Remote from a superior race with whom he could 
not contend in the rivalries of civilized life, he 
might there advance in safety, happiness and peace ; 
that there a nucleus might be formed, around 
which might grow a great nation, diffusing bless- 
ings throughout Africa, and ultimately receiving 
in its bosom the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the colored race on this side the ocean. But it 
required the zealous coéperation of the whole Ame- 
rican people, to carry out this scheme of high wis- 
dom and pure philanthropy ; and that has been pre- 
vented by the exertions, the clamors, the falsehoods 
of a numerous band determined to prevent it. 

England, too, that peculiar professor of benevo- 
lence, has lately appeared as an enemy of that 
harmless little colony. We copy the following ex- 
tract from the United States Gazette of Jan. 7, 
1843: “ We have received a Colonization Herald, 
extra, containing a plea for further aid to carry 
out the benevolent intentions of the Colonization 
Society, and setting forth numerous facts, concern- 
ing the state of the colonies and their wants. We 
confess we felt astonished at reading a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Teaze, at Monrovia, complaining of 
the British maltreatment of the colonists, and their 
disregard of the rights and comforts of the colored 
people on that side the Atlantic. This certainly 
sounds strange, when taken in connection with 
the high claims of the British to enlarged hu- 
manity, and especially towards the African race. 
It is difficult to understand all the policy of such a 
nation as Great Britain; but it appears not diffi- 
cult to suppose that she is consulting her own 
power and aggrandizement.” 

We think there is no difficulty in coming to this 
conclusion, or in understanding why she receives 
the fugitive slave with open arms in Canada, and 
maltreats the colonist at Liberia. The colonist 
goes from this country with affectionate feelings 
towards the United States, in close connexion with 
them, and inclined, both from interest and affec- 
tion, to promote their commerce on the coast of 
Africa. But the fugitive slave goes to Canada 
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with different sentiments; he can be enlisted into 
the British military service, and with the aid of 
discipline may be made what Lord Morpeth calls 
“The erect and disciplined recruit, who firmly 
treads the soil of Canada.” He is not so liable 
to desert as the white soldier, who is strongly 
tempted to abandon his colors for a residence in 
the States. And he may be made a dangerous 
instrument in the South in the event of a collision 
with the United States. But above all, it facilitates 
the operations of the abolitionists, and serves to 
foment a spirit which imminently threatens a dis- 
solution of the Union. 

Britain has always lamented the loss of her 
sovereignty over this country, as one of the great- 
est evils she ever experienced. The following 
lively description is given by Mr. Hughes of the 
manner the news of the capture of Cornwallis af- 
fected the prime minister, Lord North: “ The 
minister’s firmness, and even his presence of mind, 
gave way for a short time under this disaster! I 
asked lord George afterwards, says Sir Nathaniel, 
‘how he took the communication.’ ‘ Ashe would 
have taken a ball in his breast,’ was the reply: 
‘he opened his arms exclaiming wildly, as he paced 
the apartment during a few minutes, ‘O God! it 
is all over ;’ words which he repeated many times, 
under emotions of the deepest agitation and dis- 
tress.’ The next picture drawn is that of a cabi- 
net council in terror, &c.””** 

Whoever has attended to the History of Britain, 
knows that her regrets on this subject have been 
lively and constant ever since. Lord Palmerston, 
in his recent essays on the treaty of Washington, 
expresses them in strong terms: “ Laying aside, 
(says he) for the moment, all consideration of the 
immense difference which it must make to England, 
as an independent power, whether that great tract 
of country which now constitutes the United States, 
had been a portion of herself, bound to her by the 
ties of family, and following her fortunes in war 
as well as in peace, or whether that great tract of 
country be, as it is, an independent power, liable to 
be in hostility with England, and at all events 
having separate views and a separate policy; set- 
ting, for a moment, aside all those considerations— 
which, however, in their bearings involve questions 
of fleets, and armies, and vast expenses—looking 
for the present to the mere commercial question, 
must it not be manifest to every man, that if com- 
merce is our object, it is better to have commerce 
with people who are sure not to endeavor to crip- 
ple our commerce by hostile tariffs, and with whom 
there is no danger of our commerce being inter- 
rupted by war, than it can be to carry on commerce 
with people who may fight us in peace with ¢ariffs, 
and in war with cruizers and privateers?” And 
is there any one who does not see at once that a 


73 See Lord Palmerston on the treaty of Washington. 


dissolution of the Union will prevent much of this, 
and restore to Britain a great deal of what she 
lost by the revolution ? 

When the North and South are severed, Nor- 
thern commerce sustained, as it is now, by Sou- 
thern produce, will at once decline: the Navy, 
now so much dreaded, will decay ; the manufactures 
which are now in the North, without a Southern 
market, must tumble at once into ruin. 

The North has little that Britain wants, and 
much that she fears: but the staples of the South 
are indispensable to her, and she will hope in return 
to find a market for her manufactures, free from 
“* hostile tariffs,” or “ cruizers and privateers.” 

Can any one doubt, who knows any thing of her 
history, that she, who regards “as the wind a 
widowed nation’s wail,” when obstructing her own 
political views, would, for objects like these, feed 
the avarice of rogues, and stimulate the fanati- 
cism of fools t 

We must now bring these observations to a close 
for the present, leaving many interesting subjects 
connected with them untouched, and having little 
more than alluded to principles, which would re- 
quire a volume for their proper development. But 
what we have stated, we think will sustain the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

Ist. That insanity, although sometimes the lot 
of the virtuous and highly gifted, and occasionally 
widely extended by national calamities, is in the 
ordinary course of affairs very often the result of 
evil, moral or physical, brought on by vicious habits 
and uncontrolled passions. 

2nd. The vast disparity between the insane 
colored population of the non-slave-holding and 
the slave-holding States, in regard to numbers, is 
the result of moral causes, arising from their situa- 
tion, and in no degree the effect of climate. 

3rd. That the black man enjoys as good health, 
as far as climate is concerned, as the white, on 
every part of this continent. 

4th. That the free blacks of the non-slave-hold- 
ing States are vicious to an enormous extent, and 
in many of those States dwindling, whilst the slaves 
in the other States are increasing in a rapid ratio. 

5th. That the vices of the free blacks have in- 
creased in proportiou to the time which has elapsed 
since their emancipation. 

6th. That the free blacks of the slave-holding 
States are more virtuous, and more happy, than the 
same class in the non-slave-holding States. 

7th. That general emancipation would be attended 
with most injurious consequences to the country 
where it took place, and eventually prove fatal to 
the emancipated race. 

8th. That intermarriage between the white and 
black races is unnatural, i. e. contrary to the order 
and design of Providence, and fatal to posterity, 
in inducing disease and premature death. 





** Continuation of the History of England, Vol. 16, p. 154. 





9h. That the only situation in which the free 
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blacks of this country can be placed consistently 
with humanity and sound policy in their present 
state of civilization, is in a colony remote from 
white men. 

10th. That the coast of Africa is admirably 
adapted for that purpose. 

llth. That the British have shown themselves 
unfriendly to the American colonies there, although 
encouraging fugitive slaves from the United States 
in their own colonies, and professing to be the pe- 
culiar friends of the African race. 

12th. That they are influenced by motives most 
grossly selfish, and desirous of stimulating the abo- 
lition spirit, which they hope will produce a disso- 
lution of this Union. 





ALBAN. 
THE PROTO-MARTYR OF ENGLAND. 
BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


In ancient Britain’s sea-girt isle, 
When Romans swayed the land, 
The Christian standard was unfurled 
By a devoted band 

Of true and lion-hearted men, 
Who vowed to “do or die,” 

In planting on their mountain-tops 
The cross of Calvary. 


They faced the storm of heathen wrath, 
And braved its fiercest shock ; 

Their arms were weapons from above, 
Their foothold was the rock ; 

On—on with conquering might they came 
To lay the idols low ; 

And strike at superstition’s fane 
A fell and deadly blow. 


At Verulam, St. Alban’s now,— 
It bears his sainted name— 
There dwelt a chief of Roman clan 
Not all unknown to fame ; 
A pagan he—yet, nobly kind, 
He could befriend a foe, 
And feel for man as brother man, 
Whether in joy or woe. 


A Christian priest, in hate pursued, 
To Alban’s cottage fled ; 

And prayed that he would shelter give 
To his defenceless head. 

The pagan did not turn away 
In coldness from that prayer, 

But took the aged Christian in, 
And gave him refuge there. 


The holy man could not partake 
Of Alban’s daily bread, 

Without imploring that the light 
Of Heaven might be shed, 

To guide from error’s path, a soul _ 
So noble, just, and brave— 

The orison was heard, and blessed 
With power divine to save. 


For, day by day, as Alban viewed 
The pure and holy zeal, 

That burned within the Christian’s breast, 
He learned that glow to feel. 





Ere long, he knelt in hope beside 
The persecuted man ; 

And pledged his faith upon the crogs, 
No matter what the ban. 


At length, the human blood-hounds came 
To hunt their harmless prey ; 
With warrant to arrest, or smite 
The Christian in the fray. 
But Alban put the cassock on, 
And opening wide his door, 
They seized him for the holy man 
Who erst that cassock wore. 


With placid smile, and brow serene, 
He suffered them to bind 

With heavy chain his manly limbs, 
Nor ever looked behind, 

To cast a parting glance at forms 
Endeared by fondest tie, 

Although he felt he had gone forth 
To suffer, and to die. 


They dragged him to his trial then, 
With bitter, fiendish hate ; 

And bade him trample on his faith, 
Or meet a dreaded fate. 

“T am a Christian!” Alban cried, 
“TI glory in the name, 

And were ten thousand deaths at hand, 
I still would say the same.” 


Loud rose the tumult’s angry roar, 
“To death ! to death !” they cried ; 
And, pointing to a rising mound 
Upon the river’s side, 
Divided from them by a stream 
O’er which a bridge was thrown— 
“There let th’ accursed Christian die, 
Before the sun goes down.” 


The crowd with eager feet pressed on 
To reach that spot of ground, 

And numbers choked that narrow bridge, 
To view that fatal mound ; 

The block and axe were ready there 
To drink the Christian’s blood, 

But when the dread procession came, 
It could not pass the flood. 


The bridge was thronged—the infuriate crowd 


Were maddening with delay— 
“Ford, ford the stream,” then Alban eried, 
“ Myself will lead the way.” 
Into the briny flood he plunged, 
And reaching safe the shore, 
He held on high the crucifix, 
Which in his breast he bore. 


The heathen soldier who had come 
To lay that proud head low, 

Beheld the triumph of that hour, 
And could not strike the blow. 

“T will not take the life of one 
Who dies, his faith to seal ; 

I'll share this Christian’s life or death, 
Be it for woe or weal.” 


Fierce rose the din on every side, 
And wilder still, the cry 

Of maddened heathen in their rage, 
“The Christians! let them die.” 

They knelt together as in prayer, 
Then laid them calmly down; 

And Alban and his comrade shared 
The palm of martyrdom, 
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PART FOUR : PHILADELPHIA—LEA AND BLANCHARD. 


The republication of this and other valuable ency- 
clopedias is a land-mark in the history of cheap 
literature upon which we dwell with much interest, 
and to which we delight to call the attention of our 
friends. Alluding to the cheap republication of 
these and similar works in the United States, the 
London Atheneum observes : 

“Our attention has been called by Messrs. Lonz- 
man to a flagrant case of injustice to individuals, 
and of injury to literature, and to the pudlic arising 
from an absence of an international law of protec- 
tion. ‘The valuable series of encyclopedias pub- 
lishing by that firm, is well known; and, among 
the most useful and popular volumes, is Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art. This 
work is now republishing in America, at a price 
which precludes the future sale of a single copy 
of the original edition—for, those who pay nothing 
to authors, jcan, of course, afford to sell cheap. 
On this volume alone, the Messrs. Longman ex- 
pended more than £6,000 ($30,000) whereof, above 
a half was puid to authors. It is well observed 
that the Americans gain much less by this piratical 
system, than might be at first supposed ; for, if they 
agreed to an international cupy-right—if they se- 
cured the original publishers an exclusive sale in 
the American market,—the price of the original 
edition of Brande’s Dictionary, would be reduced 
fully one third.” 

We must confess we do not comprehend this 
reasoning ; for, we have yet to learn that the ten- 
denéy or the effect of monopoly is to cheapen. We 
admit, that the English author would be benefitted, 
if we would protect him in copy-right. But what 
are we to receive in return? or why should we tax 
our people to enrich the foreign author who never 
saw them? He owes us no allegiance, nor we 
him protection. We hear a good deal said about 
the Americans and their book-piracies—and about 
the advantages of free trade in books being all on 
the American side—how our own authors go un- 
requited, while our publishers are stealing from 
England, etc. But this is assertion made without 
a proper examination of the per contra. Let us 
merely glayce at it, for we have not time to do 
more. 

That American authors do net go unpaid, nor 
their works lack for circulation, we might mention 
Prescott and Stevens among others. The Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of the former has gone through 
nine_editions— Within the last four years, and within 
the same time, about 12,000 copies of the “ Cen- 
tral America” of the latter have found sale in the 
United States. Moreover, there has been a sale of 
4000 sets of Washington’s writings in 12-8vo. vo- 
lumes ;—as many of Franklin’s in 10 ;—of nine edi- 
tions of Bancroft’s History of the United States ;— 
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with other elaborate works; such as the Mécani- 
que Celesté, with a commentary of nearly the same 
bulk—forming altogether four large quarto volumes, 
Then, there is the Natural History of the state of 
New-York in 10 quarto volumes, which was pub- 
lished at an outlay of $200,000. Besides, the num- 
ber of original and copyright novels, published in the 
United States within the last ten years, amounts to 
about 120 different works; and, within the same 
time, sacrifice has been offered to the muses, more 
than 100 times, with as many different books of 
American poetry. 

As for Alison’s charge against us, of indifference 
to our historical records;—where are the American 
publications of the historical memoirs of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jay, Jefferson and others—amount: 
ing to more than 50 octavo volumes t—of 20 vo- 
lumes diplomatic correspondence ?—the 15 or 20 
folio volumes of American Archives now in course 
of publication by Colonel Force under congressional 
authority? The American state papers, in about 
40 folio volumes? The thousands of Documents 
published by Congress and the State Legislatures ? 
The systematic collection and arrangements of ori- 
ginal archives, by the different states? The con- 
tributions from the historical societies in various 
parts of the union—first in Massachusetts, 26 vo- 
lumes?t then in New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Georgia, et-al? So that in spite of the charge that 
we do nothing for our own authors, literature or 
history, much appears to have been done. 

Again, we are accused, in the absence of any law 
on the subject, of pirating the brains of bookish Eng- 
lishmen, and circulating them here ‘dirt cheap’— 
Martin Chuzzlewit, exempli gratid, for four-pence- 
ha’-penny. But this same Dickens, of copy-right 
memory, appropriates the “‘ Charcoal Sketches” of 
our Neale, and transfers them bodily, plates and all, 
except Neal’s name and title page, into his ‘ Pick- 
wick” papers, and nothing is said. They are pro- 
nounced capital, brought over here and read as 
fresh from the pen of the inimitable “‘ Boz.” If floé- 
sam and jetsan be piracy, and the gathering of trea- 
suretrove be robbery, then we plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment—but while we feloniously enjoy this 
literary usufruct, we rob not the author of his 
honors, nor the writer of his fame; his good name 
is religiously regarded among us, and never is there 
a book republished here, except in the name of its 
author. Not so, on the other side; they in Eng- 
land pirate in a less gentlemanly way—they steal ; 
for they not only reprint there the works of many 
of an American author, but they rob him of his 
honors. In their reprints of American works, they 
generally strike out the preface, print a new title- 
page and give the work another name—and it is is- 
sued as an original British production. Spark's Life 
of Ledyard, the American Traveller, was pirated 
and published there, as ‘“‘ The Memoirs of Ledyard, 
the African Traveller” (Anon.) Muzzey’s “Young 
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Maiden and Young Wife” were done into “ The 
English Maiden” and * The English Wife”—* The 
Infidel,” into “Cortes or the Fall of Mexico”— 
and “ Burton or the Sieges,” into “ New-York and 
Quebec, or the three Beauties”—Harris’ “ Natural 
History of the Bible,” Bancroft’s “ Translation of 
Heeren’s politics of Greece,” Everett’s Transla- 
tion of Buttman’s “Greek Grammar,” were all 
reprinted and sold there as English works. And 
Mr. Theobold, the lawyer, levied black-mail upon 
Judge Story’s “ Law of Bailments,” and used it as 
his own notes upon Sir William Jones ;—others have 
been served in the same way. ‘Those who are 
curious to know more on the subject, we beg to 
refer to the “American Book Circular,” Wiley 
and Putnam ; to which we are indebted for most of 
the foregoing particulars. 





THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
FOUR VOLUMES, PUBLISHED BY CAREY AND HART—1842. 


This concise and impartial history, embracing a 
period of 11 yeats, from the convocation of the 
States-General in 1789, to the establishment of the 
Ist consulate in 1801, has excited considerable in- 
terest in the literary world, and elicited from va- 
rious reviewers indiscriminate expressions of con- 
demnation and approval. The addition of our 
feeble judgment to those already expressed, can 
neither detract from, nor enhance the merits of the 
work itself: we shall therefore submit an opinion 
(derived from a careful perusal of the work) which, 
though perhaps destitute of every other merit, may, 
at least, claim that of candor and impartiality. 
The events in M. Thiers’ history, are narrated 
with regularity and precision, unmarked by those 
colorings of prejudice and pre-conception that so 
generally characterize the writings of even the 
most eminent historians. The details of that fear- 
ful epoch are given with a constant, unvarying 
simplicity, that secures the confidence of the reader, 
while it inspires respect for the author; who, 
under circumstances so well calculated to biass his 
judgment and enlist his prejudices, has, neverthe- 
less, displayed admirable firmness, in adhering to 
truth, and discarding error, with the inflexibility 
and rigor of a judge. Others have suffered their 
preéxistent opinions to influence, to a most un- 
warrantable extent, their respective histories of 
this period, and whenever the stern outline of truth 
has opposed itself to their cherished views, its 
features have been softened into an unnatural and 
erroneous coincidence with those views, alike dis- 
creditable to their virtue, and repugnant to the 
spirit that should ever actuate the true historian— 
such writers have cast as it were, the events and 


own opinions ; and, the various conformations thus 
occasioned, have been utterly prejudicial to truth, 
and productive of the most dissonant and irreconci- 
lable sentiments in the minds of readers with refer- 
ence to the same individual circumstances, that if 
represented fairly, would have induced but one feel- 
ing and one opinion. In this respect, M. Thiers 
has set a noble example of disinterestedness, of 
entire freedom from the shackles of political or 
personal feelings, that has elevated his work to the 
rank of true history, and placed it beyond the sus- 
picion of partiality or party spirit. There is a 
generosity in such conduct, deservedly calculated 
to win our esteem, an esteem enhanced by the re- 
flection that similar conduct has been rarely evinced 
in works of a like character; but, the absence of 
which, serves to degrade history, from its elevated 
standing to the level of ex parte aud ad captandum 
representations. Thiers—although elevated in of- 
ficial rank—although associated with a party, whose 
sentiments might naturally be expected to imbue 
his mind and give color to the expressions of opin- 
ion he is constantly obliged to make, although him- 
self the advocate in a political capacity of peculiar 
forms of government, and surrounded by those ex- 
citing influences that operate so strongly on the 
mind; has, nevertheless, maintained a dignified im- 
partiality, alike creditable to his head and heart. 
This degree of firmness is the very acme of his- 
torical merit—a disideratum rarely attained. Other 
writers, placed under far less disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, within the sphere of influences far less 
prejudicia] to the elicitation of truth, have failed 
to attain this impartiality ; have, on the -”: 
yielded to the operations of their own prejtidices 
and those of others, and presented us with the sem- 
blance of histories, but in truth mere tissues of 
misrepresentations, the bare reflection of their war- 
ped and perverted judgments. We might present 
illustrations of this truth without number, as Scott, 
Las Casas, Mignet and others; but we forbear ; 
the public mind is too familiar with them to need any 
repetition or exposure of their fallacies. Another 
feature in M. Thiers’ work peculiarly agreea- 
ble to us, and we doubt not to the reading public 
likewise, is the comparative absence of those di- 
gressive episodes of different species, so generally 
introduced into works of this nature, ostensibly for 
the purpose of elucidating the subject treated of, 
while in reality they serve to weary the reader, 
distract his attention and retard the advancement 
of the history, without conducing in the slightest 
degree, to his edification or amusement. This un- 
necessary prolixity, so common and so censurable, 
has been almost entirely avoided by Thiers. He 
goes right on, continually advancing the history, 
preserving an uniform unbroken connexion, explain- 
ing in the most lucid and satisfactory manner, and 
introducing such illustrations only in the body of 





circumstances of the time, in the mould of their 


the work, as tend to portray more vividly the cha- 
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racteristics of the actors and the age. The same 
impartiality, evinced in the simply narrative parts of 
the work, also characterizes his delineations of in- 
dividuals. Disearding all personal feelings, he 
seems, in the language of Othello, 


“‘ Nothing to extenuate nor to set down 
Aught in malice ;” 


but a plain unvarnished tale delivers, framed from 
the best authenticated statements he has been able 
to procure. A republican at heart, he seeks not 
to defend the unnatural and revolting excesses of 
the dominant republican factions. Where their 
tumultuous passions have hurried them into the un- 
restrained commission of the most dreadful crimes, 
he seeks neither to shield nor palliate their conduct. 
When the stern requirements of truth demand it, 
he presents the very party to which his principles 
attach him, with hands imbrued in the blood of their 
slaughtered fellow citizens, with hearts burning 
with the insatiate fires of revenge, and feelings 
steeled alike to the dictates of justice, and the im- 
plorations of mercy. Demoniac cruelties, unbri- 
dled licentiousness, the revellings of crime and 
injustice, concentrated as he expresses it, in the 
very Saturnalia of hell, meet at his hands, no mat- 
ter by whom displayed, neither favor nor suppres- 
sion. The frightful picture garnished with no ex- 
aggerations of fancy, but wrought only in those 
colors derived from the strictest impartiality and 
truth, are exposed unsparingly to the withering con- 
demnation of the friends of decency and humanity. 
The midnight orgies of the soi disant patriots of 
thegevolution, characterized by the display of the 
most inordinate passions, the comminglings of de- 
hauchery and«crime, realizing almost in the per- 
sons of the actors, the idea of the incarnation of 
vice itself, are stripped of the veil with which some 
have endeavored to conceal them, and exposed in 
all the vividness of the reality to our shuddering 
gaze. The atrocities he recounts with sueh fear- 
ful impartiality, are such as his love of country 
would prompt him to suppress ; but the same manly 
Spirit that induces him to record the virtues and 
talents of his fellow citizens, teaches him to depict 
their errors and vices likewise. There are no re- 
lentings, no waverings of purpose, but a steady de- 
termination to execute justice by a constant adhe- 
sion to truth. Decidedly opposed to the exercise 
of absolute power, as vested in the monarchy, pre- 
vious to the Revolution ; favorable to the restric- 
tion of the prerogatives of royalty within the limits 
prescribed by the constituent assembly ; indignant 
at the tyrannies constantly displayed, and the exac- 
tions countenanced under a long series of oppres- 
sions ; inclined to favor the efforts of the republicans 
for the limitation of arbitrary sway, and the exten- 
sion of popular power—yet, M. Thiers evinces the 
most constant loyalty and respect for the unfortu- 
nate monarch, freely ascribing to him, all the vir- 





tues which his most devoted friends have ever 
challenged for him, and treating his errors as mild- 
ly as is consistent with a due regard for truth. 
Amidst the crowd of calumnies and detractions 
aimed at the fallen monarch, by contemporaries, and 


jin which the republican feeling still delights to in- 


dulge ; calumnies which, in the hands of grovelling 
spirits, have been so arrayed as to cast a deeper 
shade over the ignorances and negligencies of the 
virtuous but unfortunate Louis the sixteenth; he, 
unmoved, has formed that dispassionate estimate of 
the character and conduct of the monarch, that 
serves at once to exculpate his memory from the 
calumnious charges and treasonable imputations 
which literary assassins have labored so assiduously 
to heap upon it, and to reveal the king in that atti- 
tude in which truth and justice conspire to place 
him. Yet, while the historian presents the claims 
of Louis upon our commiseration and sympathy, 
in their most advantageous and striking light, he is 
scrupulously careful to omit no unfavorable circum- 
stance, no discreditable act or sentiment calcu- 
lated to justify the pretensions of his enemies. 
He furnishes a faithful record, from the pages of 
which we may unhesitatingly form a candid judg- 
ment. What has been said of the king, is equally 
applicable to all the individuals who figure in his 
history. He has essayed to give the world a faith- 
ful portraiture, undistorted by party spleen and 
unsullied by the breath of envy. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the character of Marie Antoinette, as 
depicted by him. It is plainly, yet vividly portray- 
ed. The hereditary foibles that characterized her, 
and her peculiarly offensive exhibitions of aristo- 
cratic feeling, that rendered her so obnoxious to 
the republican spirits of the day, do not abate in 
the slightest degree the mead of praise which he 
cheerfully awards to her distinguished attainments, 
her energy and fortitude. Her firmness, nay, her 
heroism as repeatedly displayed in those trying 
hours that preceded her condemnation, but pre- 
eminently in that awful moment, when as a royal 
sacrifice to the Goddess of Liberty, she stood be- 
neath the axe of the fearful guillotine, awaiting 
with calm resignation, the stroke that was to ex- 
tinguish with her life, the last remains of roy- 
alty, shed a rich lustre on her memory, and tend 
wonderfully to enhance those feelings of sorrow 
and indignation with which we regard her untimely 
fate. The same impartiality that is evident in the 
simple narrative of Thiers, pervades the philo- 
sophic portion of his work. Whenever he attempts 
to analyze the causes productive of political changes 
and events, there is a candor in the selection of 
argument, an absence of all sophistry and an evi- 
dent desire for the elicitation of truth, that resem- 
bles the summing up of the judge, rather than the 
pleadings of an advocate. He appears to have no 
other object in view, than the discovery of the true 
reasons that induced the moral phenomena he at- 
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tempts to investigate, and in every line, there is 
apparently an honest adaptation of theory to truth, 
rather than an ingenious modelling of truth to theory. 
It is for the possession and practical display of those 
qualities, that we are led to admire M. Thiers. 
We do not challenge for him the debatable dis- 
tinction of a polished writer. He evinces no ex- 
traordinary fertility of imagination nor extreme 
profundity of research, yet, his style is eminently 
simple and graceful, without pedantry or affecta- 
tion. Its peculiar charm is in that species of nai- 
velé, that frankness and sincerity of expression, 
which enlists our confidence and forms the means 
of enlightening our understandings. He divests 
himself, as it were, of those national and political 
attributes with which he is invested, and stands forth 
conscious of his duties and responsibilitles as a 
historian, pledged to no sect, religious or political, 
the champion of no principle but eternal truth, the 
advocate of naught save justice untrammelled by 
prejudices, unfettered by usages, combatting error 
only by the establishment of truth, and maintaining 
that combined dignity and impartiality, without 
which, no historian, however gifted, can hope to 
discharge his duty. with benefit to society. 

The fame of La‘ Belle France has had many 
chroniclers, but the laurel wreath has been reserved 
to decorate the brow of one who has proved fully 
equal to the trust confided to him ; one who, despite 
the solicitations of friends and the imprecations of 
enemies, with an integrity, worthy of the Elder 
Brutus, has scanned the faults of his adored country 
to the end that he might record them with his cen- 
sure amidst all the difficulties he encountered, main- 
taining that resolute fixedness of purpose that 
neither petty intrigue nor violence of opposition 
could resist. We have prolonged our article be- 
yond the limits, within which it was our purpose 
to restrain it. If, in so doing, we trespass too 
greatly on the time and attention of the reader, we 
offer him the only reparation in our power. We 
earnestly beg him to revert to the work itself, and 
there seek and find an ample indemnification for the 
boring he may have undergone in the perusal of 
this criticism. 





SERENADE. 


BY R. FRENCH FERGUSON, JR, 


Soft may thy slumbers be, 

And bright thy dreams to-night ; 
May thou not sigh to see 

The gleam of morning light. 
The night was made for bliss— 

The light ’s no friend to joy— 
O, may the morning’s kiss, 

To thee bring no alloy! 
Why should the early sun, 


Shine, on the young heart, sad? 
And when the day is done, 








The day ’s a stagnant stream, 
That drowns the fires of youth ; 
The night ’s a glorious dream, 
Of all that should be truth. 


O, softly, sweetly sleep! 
The dew is falling by, 
As if the night did weep, 
The march of morning nigh. 
Could but this selfish heart, 
All hope of bliss give o'er, 
I'd bid—nay do not start— 
I'd bid thee wake no more ! 





THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPZZDIA.* 


This is an English work, extended and improved, 
to include the productions also of the United 
States, its peculiar soils and climates, with the best 
method of cultivation, etc. Itis made up with the 
lights and assistance of the best authors and agri- 
culturists—such as Liebig, Lowe, Brande, Smith, 
Youatt, Stephens, Thompson, Lindley, e¢ al. 

It has been a reproach upon those who till the 
ground, that all improvements in husbandry are 
viewed with but little favor, and work their way 
into use only by slow degrees; whereas, in all 
other callings, they take the wings of steam, and 
in a few years, spread themseves over the civilized 
world. He who, by any contrivance or improve- 
ment, can make one acre of ground yield the fruits 
of two, is more entitled to be considered as a be- 
nefactor of his race, than he who, by improve- 
ments in his machinery, enables one man to dothe 
work of two. The latter only multiplies laborers : 
the former enlarges the earth by doubling its capa- 
cities of maintenance. Such a man was Coke, of 
Holkam, England; he succeeded,. by a judicious 
plan of tillage, in converting a sterile district, such 
as the poorest of our waste lands in Virginia, into 
one of great productiveness. His improvements 
were on a large scale and obvious to every one; 
yet such was the reluctance among his neighbors 
and countrymen, to forsake their old ways, or to 
admit of any thing like innovation upon what their 
fathers had practised before them, that those very 
great and striking improvements only spread them- 
selves among his neighbors at the rate of three 
miles the year—truly, a snail’s pace. The po- 
tato—that most valuable and important of all ve- 
getables, in all countries—required upwards of a 
hundred years ta bring it into general cultivation, 
after it was first carried to Europe, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Indeed, it was not brought into general 
cultivation until about 120 years ago, when it be- 
gan to be commonly used as a vegetable. 


* The Farmer’s Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural 
Life, by Cuthbert W. Johnston, Esq., adapted to the United 
States, by a practical Farmer, with Engravings. Philadel- 
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In this country, however, there is happily more 
knowledge and a greater desire among the farmers 
to introduce improvements. It is the farmers who 
constitute the head and body of that august per- 
sonage, known on this happy, free and independent 
side of the “‘ great waters,” as WE THE PEOPLE. 
And there is no country in the world, where Geo- 
logy—itself a new science—and most intimately 
connected with agriculture, has been so fostered 
and eneouraged as it has been here. We THE 
PEOPLE, in almost every State, have authorized its 
Geological Survey; and in this way, more has 
been done for that science by the States of this 
confederacy, than by all the world else beside. 
From the fruits of these surveys, the improve- 
ments of the agricultural condition of some dis- 
tricts have been all but miraculous. 

Horticultural societies in and around our cities, 
and agricultural societies in almost every county 
of every State, have also done much toward the 
improvement of agriculture, and in arresting that 
ruinous system of tillage of which, alas for the 
Old Dominion! there are so many monuments to 
be seen at this day—like plague spots, resting 
upon her green bosom. : 

“The first history of American Agriculture dif- 
fers from that of countries in the old world, where 
the advances in the arts were slow, and every ac- 
quisition marked by rudeness and simplicity. Not 
so, however, in America, whose intelligent Euro- 
pean settlers came with all the appliances of ad- 
vanced civilization, prepared to chop down the fo- 
rests and clear away the thickets which had so 
long encumbered the ground and furnished a-scanty 
subsistence to the savage hunter. For a time the 
roots obstructed the plough and prevented the deep 
turning of the soil: but they afforded no impedi- 
ment to the raising of grain crops, since the light 
virgin mould, abounding in the alkalies and all 
other elements of fertility, required but the slightest 
stirring of the surface to answer the purposes of 
the plough and harrow. Here then commenced 
the career of the American planter and farmer, 
upon a capital accumulated by nature herself 
through the most gradual accessions. Rich har- 
vests of grain, crops of tobacco and other products 
sent to Europe and sold at high prices, stimulated 
to renewed exertions, and the generous soil was 
subjected to a scourging course of tillage, by 
which many of the essential elements of its fer- 
tility were finally exhausted without any compen- 
Sating additions. In Virginia, where the primitive 
settlements were made, large tracts of many hun- 
dreds and even thousands of acres, the once profi- 
table culture of which is shown by the extensive 
ruins of stately mansions, now lie waste and un- 
cultivated, or are covered with a new growth of 
the oak and pine, renewing forests to which the 
deer, once driven away, has returned. 


been worn out by successive years of culture without 
adequate help, the thinnest soils first, and next the 
deeper moulds. But Jet not those whose lots are 
cast in other and more prosperous parts of the 
Union sympathize over the decayed fortunes of 
once flourishing districts, and overlook their own 
gradual decline. It is in vain for the farmers of 
the western vallies and prairies to boast of the 
depth and inexhaustible productive powers of their 
lands. With every crop, some of the elements of 
fertility must of necessity be removed, and the 
greater the crops the speedier the exhaustion, un- 
less some adequate compensation be made. The 
following fact, stated in the fifth volume of that 
valuable American periodical, ‘The Cultivator,’ 
shows the progress of deterioration in one of the 
finest wheat districts in the whole country : 

“¢Thomas Burrall, Esq., has a most excellent 
wheat farm in the neighborhood of Geneva, (New 
York,) which he began to clear and improve 
twenty-one or twenty-two years ago, and on which 
he has made and applied much manure. Mr. Bur- 
rall informed us, in the summer of 1836, that he 
had noted down the average product of his wheat 
crop every year; that dividing the twenty years 
into three periods, he found that his wheat had 
averaged twenty-nine bushels per acre during the 
first of these periods ; twenty-five bushels the acre 
during the second ; and but twenty bushels the acre 
during the third period—thus showing a diminished 
fertility of nearly one-third, under what may there 
be denominated a good system of husbandry.’ 

“ All, then, who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and even those now luxuriating upon the 
most fertile soils, must, sooner or later, be reduced 
to the necessity of adding to their fields some of 
the agents of fertility, and of adopting new means 
by which they can obtain crops that may be com- 
pensating and profitable. 

“ The late Judge Buel, in referring to a picture 
drawn by the Hon. James M. Garnett, of the de- 
teriorated condition of Virginia agriculture, says : 
‘ Let not the Northerners take credit to themselves, 
from this outline of old Virginia husbandry, or from 
the ingenuous detail of the causes which brought 
it to so low a condition. Though not exactly the 
like causes have operated, the same deteriorating 
system of husbandry has prevailed with us, though 
perhaps to a more limited extent. Though we 
have personally attended more to the art—to the 
practice—yet we have been equally deficient in 
the science with our brethren in Virginia—equally 
indifferent to the study and application of the prin- 
ciples upon which good husbandry must ever be 
based. And although we may have begun earlier 
in the business of reform, whether from necessity 
or from choice, we will not say, we are still too de- 
fective in practice to boast of our trivial acquire- 
ments. The truth is, we have regarded the soil 
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without regarding her ability to give. We have 
expected a continuance of her bounties, though we 
have abused her kindness, and disregarded her ma- 
ternal admonitions. We have managed the culture 
of the soil as a business requiring mere animal 
power, rather than as one in which the intellect 
could be brought largely to codperate.’ 

*** But,’ continues the Judge, in the full fervor 
of his zeal for the promotion of agriculture, ‘ there 
is a redeeming spirit abroad. The lights of sci- 
ence are beaming upon the agricultural world, and 
dissipating the clouds of superstitious ignorance 
which have so long shrouded it in darkness. The 
causes which have for some time been actively 
operating to improve the condition of the other 
arts, and to elevate the character of those who 
conduct them, are extending their influence to agri- 
culture.’ 

“The course of tillage followed in America 
since its first settlement, and with such exhausting 
and disastrous effects upon the soil, has been of 
late aptly styled the old system, to distinguish it 
from the New Husbandry, which last consists in 
the employment of means calculated not only to 
arrest and prevent the exhaustion of soils, but to 
increase their productiveness. It is indeed grati- 
fying to know, that in many parts of our country 
which have suffered from the impoverishment of 
the land, agriculture has for many years shown 
signs of progressive improvement, reduced farms 
having been brought into increased value, and the 
products of many of them being raised even above 
the amount afforded in the days of their first exu- 
berant culture. This has occurred in New Eng- 
land, in the Valley of the Hudson, in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the upper portion of the Peninsula 
including Delaware and Eastern Maryland, in se- 
veral parts of Western Maryland, Old or Eastern 
Virginia, etc. 

“Tt is the chief object of the numerous and 
many agricultural publications so extensively cir- 
culated at the present day, as wellas of the active 
societies everywhere instituted, to set forth the 
principles and practical details of the new system 
of husbandry, and to demonstrate the advantages 
resulting from the judicious application of manures 
and all sorts of fertilizing agents ;—from good til- 
lage ;—from proper rotation of crops ;—from the 
assistance to be derived from root-culture ;—from 
the substitution for naked fallows, of clover and 
other good fallow crops. All these means are to 
be adopted in conjunction with ample draining, 
with or without the additional advantages derived 
from sub-soil ploughing. 

‘“‘ Many of the processes which may be resorted 
to in carrying out the new system are in a great 
degree mysteries to thousands in the United States, 
although familiarly known and long employed in 
other countries, where with not half the natural 
advantages the labor of the husbandman is far bet- 


ter rewarded. Such has been the agricultural im- 
provement effected in Flanders, that the whole 
country may almost be styled a garden, each acre 
being capable of supporting its man. Scotland, in 
little more than half a century, has changed from 
comparative unproductiveness, into one of the 
richest agricultural districts in Europe. In Great 
Britain, the products of the grain harvests have 
increased within sixty years, from one hundred 
and seventy to three hundred and forty millions of 
bushels. The system inculcated by the new prin- 
ciples, has even in some districts of our own coun- 
try, where they have been well followed up, in- 
creased the value of farms, two, three, and four 
hundred per cent; from twenty and thirty dollars 
to one hundred dollars per acre. ‘It has,’ says 
Buel, ‘ made every acre of arable land, upon which 
it has been practised ten years, and lying contigu- 
ous to navigable waters, or a good market, worth, 
at least, one hundred dollars, for agricultural pur- 
poses.’ ” 

As a proof of the present desire for agricultural 
knowledge and improvements in the United States, 
we need only mention the almost unprecedented 
circulation of Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry— 
an abstruse, scientific work—by no means calcu- 
lated, it was supposed, on account of the chemical 
nomenclature and other technicalities of a scien- 
tific character, to take the eye of farmers gene- 
rally—yet though that work first crossed the At- 
lantic but a few months ago, it has been taken up by 
the enterprising publishers of the North, and has 
already passed through several editions. It may 
not be supererogatory to add, that though much 
that is trashy is included in what is termed “ Cheap 
Literature,” it is more than compensated by the 
publication of such works as those of Liebig and 
Brande’s Encyclopedia, the book under notice 
and others, too numerous and well known to be 
mentioned here. 

The Farmer’s Encyclopedia will be published 
in 16 Nos., at 25 cts. per No. It is in good type 
and on excellent paper. 

The work in England costs about $15—here, by 
the enterprise of Messrs. Carey & Hart, and the 
advantages as to international copy-right—it is af- 
forded at nearly one-fourth that sum. No tiller of 
the earth, who has so much as a ten acre field un- 
der cultivation, should be without a copy of it. It 
embraces all branches of his vocation, and spreads 
before him, in a useful and tangible shape, the be- 
nefits of the experience of others similarly engaged 
in other parts of the world. 

When Adam sinned, “ God sent him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground.” As, 
therefore, agriculture is the most ancient, so it is 
the most honored and honorable of all callings. 
And so hath it ever been considered in all coun- 
tries. And though Adams’ first born was also a 
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by him, seems to have rendered him in the eyes of 
the Almighty, unworthy of a calling, which was 
henceforth to be the chief occupation of man, and 
was to be considered by him, in all time, as the 
most peaceful and happy. God, in his displeasure, 
said to the fratricide—* A fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth,” as if it were the divine 
will, that the calling which he had appointed unto 
man, should not be so unworthily followed, nor so 
soon disgraced. 

We said, improvements in agriculture were slow 
of use. In Peru and the other parts of Spanish 
America, the implements of husbandry at this day 
are of the rudest and most clumsy kind—the 
plough-share is a beam of wood only shod with 
iron, and, in many parts, sticks are used instead of 
hoes, and knives—machetes—(a sort of butcher’s 
clever,) instead of axes. And, although foreigners 
go among them, and carry the most improved agri- 
cultural implements of other lands, such is the re- 
pugnance there to innovations, that the best “ Mc- 
Cormic” or sharpest “Collins” would nat travel into 
use among them, even at the rate of three miles the 
year. 

As the pursuits of agriculture are the most 
charming and delightful of all occupations, so its 
history cannot fail to be otherwise than highly in- 
teresting. As soon as man was ordained to eat 
bread in the sweat of his brow, the earth was 
cursed for his sake, and the business of agricul- 
ture was made his chief occupation. 

“¢In the garden of Eden,’ says the work be- 
fore us, ‘whose fertile soil and genial clime 
appear to have combined in maturing a con- 
tinued variety and unfailing succession of ve- 
getable sustenance, agricultural operations were 
unknown ; for, that which came spontaneously to 
perfection required no assistance from human in- 
genuity ; and where there is no deficiency, there 
can be no inducement to strive for improvement. 
That period of perfection was but transitory ; and 
the Deity that had placed man in the garden ‘ to 
dress it and keep it,’ eventually drove him thence 
‘to till the earth from whence he was taken.” 

“From that time to the present, agriculture has 
been an improving art; and there is no reason to 
doubt, but that it will go on advancing as long as 
mankind continues to increase. 

“ Man, in his greatest state of ignorance, is al- 
ways found dependent for subsistence upon the 
produce of the chase; but, as population increases, 
recourse must be had to other sources of food. 
And we find in the shepherd’s life of the early 
ages, the first step to agricultural art, the domesti- 
cation of animals, which it was found to be more 
convenient to have constantly at hand, rather than 
to have to seek precariously at the very time they 
were required. As the increase of population still 
went on, and the flocks and the herds had propor- 


*Gen. ii. 15; iii. 23. 





tionately to be enlarged, one favorite spot would 
be found too small for the subsistence of the whole ; 
and, as in the case of Abraham and Lot, they 
would have to separate and find pasturage in dif- 
ferent districts. This separation into tribes could 
not proceed beyond a certain extent ; and when the 
land was fully occupied, recourse would by neces- 
sity be had to means of increasing the produce of 
given surfaces of soil, instead of enlarging their ex- 
tent. With Abraham and Isaac it is very evident 
that wheat and the other fruits of the earth were 
the rare and choice things of their country; but 
when such nations once learned, as they might 
from the example of Egypt, the resource such 
products were in periods of famine, arising from 
mortalities among their cattle, they would soon 
pursue their interests by cultivating them. This 
completed the acquirement of property in land ; for, 
the space not only long occupied, but upon which 
the occupier had bestowed his labor, built his habi- 
tation, and had enclosed from injury by vagrant 
animals, would be acknowledged to be his without 
any one stopping to inquire what right he had to 
make the enclosure. 

“When once thus located, experience and obser- 
vation would soon teach the employment of ma- 
nures, irrigation, times of sowing, and other neces- 
sary operations; and every generation would be 
wiser in the art than that which preceded it. This 
especially has occurred in these more northern cli- 
mates, where art and industry has to compensate 
for a deficiency of natural advantages. ‘ En- 
larging numbers,’ observes Mr. Sharon Turner, 
‘only magnify the effect; for mankind seem to 
thrive and civilize, in proportion as they multiply ; 
and, by a recurrent action, to multiply again in pro- 
portion as they civilize and prosper.’ In this man- 
ner improved modes of cultivation, the introduc- 
tion of new species, and of more fruitful varieties 
of agricultural produce, have universally kept pace 
with an increasing population. This resting upon 
a basis of facts, vindicates the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, and refutes Mr. Malthus’ superficial theory 
of over-production. The agricultural produce of 
England has gradually increased from the insigni- 
ficant amount that was its value in the time of the 
Roman invasion, to the enormous annual return of 
200,000,000/. ; and it is very certain that in this 
country, and much more in other parts of the 
world, the produce is a mere fraction of what the 
total soil is capable of returning. 

“ Agriculture is the art of obtaining from the 
earth food for the sustenance of man and his do- 
mestic animals; and the perfection of the art is to 
obtain the greatest possible produce at the smallest 
possible expense. Upon the importance of the art, 
it is needless, therefore, to insist; for by it every 
country is enabled to support in comfort an abun- 





dant population. On this its strength as a nation 
depends ; and by it, its independence is secured. An 
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agricultural country has within itself the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life; and, to defend these, 
there will never be wanting a host of patriot sol- 
diers. 

“Of the pleasure attending the judicious culti- 
vation of the soil, we have the evidence of facts. 
The villa farms sprinkled throughout our happy 
land, the establishments of Holkham, Woburn, &c., 
would never have been formed, if the occupation 
connected with them was not delightful. We have 
an unexceptionable witness to the same fact in the 
late Mr. Roscoe, the elegant, talented author of 
the Lives of Lorenzo de Medici and of Leo the 
Tenth. Mr. Roscoe was the son of an extensive 
potato grower, near Liverpool. In the cultivation 
of that and other farm produce, he had been an 
active laborer: and he who thus had enjoyed the 
delights that spring from literary pursuits, and 
from the cultivation of the soil, has left this re- 
corded opinion, ‘If I was asked whom I consider 
to be the happiest of the human race, I should an- 
swer, those who cultivate the earth by their own 
hands.’ 

“* We have but little information to guide us, as 
to the country in which man first cultivated the 
soil; nor of that in which he first settled after the 
deluge. Thus much, however, is certain, that we 
have the earliest authentic account of the state of 
agriculture as it existed among the Egyptians and 
their bond-servants, the Israelites. From the 
former, probably, the Greeks were descended. 
The Romans, at a later period, were a colony from 
Greece; and from the Romans the other countries 
of Europe derived their earliest marked improve- 
ment in the arts.” 

Of the agriculture of the Egyptians, Israelites, 
and other early Eastern nations, the Bible gives 
almost the only account that has been handed down 
tous. Among these primitive nations, every tiller 
of the earth—frem the king on his throne to the 
peasant in his hut—had his lot of land for cultiva- 
tion. This system, in some respects, resembled 
the ALLOTMENT system of Dr. Law, which was 
introduced in England some 40 years ago or more, 
and which, as far as it has gone, has so wonder- 
fully ameliorated the poor man’s condition there ; 
since the introduction of this plan, the poor rate 
has been steadily diminishing, and, from £320 the 
year, it had gradually been lessened, till 1832— 
when it had come down to only £180. 

In the earliest times, division of labor was found 
necessary : “ And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground.” These two dis- 
tinctions were kept up among both. the Israelites 
and Egyptians, as seperate and distinct occupa- 
tions—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Laban and many 
others in the Mosaic history, were great flock- 
masters. “ And it shall come to pass,” said Joseph, 
to his brethren, “ when Pharoah shall call you and 
say what is your occupation? That ye shall say, 








Thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle from 
our youth even until now, both we and also our 
fathers, that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen, 
for every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyp- 
tians.” But the keeper of flocks was so esteemed 
by the agricultural Egyptians, “ because, about a 
century before the arrival of Joseph among them, 
a tribe of Cushite shepherds from Arabia had con- 
quered their nation, and held them in slavery ; till, 
after a sanguinary contest of thirty years, they re- 
gained their liberty about twenty-seven years be- 
fore Joseph was promoted by Pharoah. ‘That the 
Egyptians were flock-masters is certain, from many 
parts of the Scriptures. Thus, when Pharoah 
gave permission to the Israelites to dwell in Goshen, 
he added, as he spoke to Joseph, ‘And if thou 
knowest any men of activity among them, then 
make them rulers over my cattle ;’* and when the 
murrain came into Egypt, it was upon their horses, 
asses, camels, oxen, and sheep.° 

“The attention and care necessary to be paid to 
their domestic animals were evidently well known 
and attended to; for when they proposed to settle 
in a land, their first thought was to build ‘sheep- 
folds for their cattle.* They had stalls for their 
oxen,° and for all their beasts. Thus King Heze- 
kiah is said to have made ‘stalls for all manner of 
beasts, and cotes for flocks; moreover, he provided 
him possessions of flocks and herds in abundance ;** 
and that this abundance exceeded the possessions 
of the greatest of our modern flock-masters, we 
may readily acknowledge, when we read that 
‘Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheep-master, and 
rendered unto the king of Israe] 100,000 lambs, 
and 100,000 rams, with the wool.” 

“They prepared the provender for their horses 
and asses of chaff, or cut straw and barley. Our 
translation does not explicitly state this, but it is 
clear in the Hebrew original.’ It is also certain, 
from the Hebrew original, that they tied up calves 
and bullocks for the purpose of fattening them ;'° 
and that they were acquainted with the arts of the 
dairy. ‘Surely the churning of milk,’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘ bringeth forth butter ;*' and Samuel speaks 
of the ‘cheese of kine.”"* The chief vegetable 
products cultivated by these eastern nations were, 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, rye, the olive, and the 
vine.’* 

“The scanty notices which we have of their 
tillage, give us no reason to doubt that they were 
skilful husbandmen. The name for tillage’* em- 
phatically expresses their idea of it; for it literally 
means to serve the ground.’® And that the cares 
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and attention necessary were well sustained, is evi- 
denced by the fact, that David, for his extensive 
estate, had an overseer for the storehouses in the 
fields; another over the tillage of the ground; a 
third over the vineyards; a fourth over the olive 
trees; two to superintend his herds; a seventh 
over his camels; an eighth to superintend his 
flocks ; and a ninth to attend similar to the asses.*® 

“ Of their ploughing, we know that they turned 
up the soil in ridges, similarly to our own practice ; 
for the Hebrew name of a husbandman signifies a 
man who does so.'’ That they ploughed with two 
beasts of the same species attached abreast to the 
plough.'® ‘That the yoke or collar was fastened to 
the neck of the animal; and that the plough, in its 
mode of drawing the furrows, resembled our own ; 
for we read of their sharpening the coulter and the 
ploughshare.'® Ploughing was an operation that 
they were aware might be beneficially performed 
at all seasons ; for Solomon mentions it as a symp- 
tom of a sluggard, that he will not plough in the 
winter ;* and that too much care could not be de- 
voted to it, they expressed, by deriving their name 
for ploughing from a Hebrew root, which signifies 
silent thought and attention. 

“ Their sowing was broadcast, from a basket ;2 
and they gave the land a second superficial plough- 
ing to cover the seed. It is true that harrowing is 
mentioned in our translation ;?* but Schultens and 
other Hebraists agree that harrowing was not prac- 
tised by them. Russell, in remarking upon the 
mode of cultivation now practised near Aleppo, 
says, ‘No harrow is used, but the ground is 
ploughed a second time after it is sown, to cover 
the grain.” 

“The after-cultivation apparently was not ne- 
glected ; they had hoes or mattocks, which they em- 
ployed for extirpating injurious plants. ‘Qn all 
hills,’ says the prophet, ‘ that shall be digged with 
the mattock, there shall not come thither the fear 
of briars and thorns.”* In those hot climates a 
plentiful supply of moisture was necessary for a 
healthful vegetation; and the simile of desolation, 
employed by the same prophet, is ‘a garden that 
hath no water.”* In Egypt they irrigated their 
lands ; and the water thus supplied to them was 
raised by an hydraulic machine, worked by men in 
the same manner as the modern tread-wheel. To 
this practice Moses alludes, when he reminds the 
Israelites of their sowing their seed in Egypt, and 
watering it with their feet, a practice still pursued 
in Arabia.” 

‘When the corn was ripe, it was cut with either 
a sickle or a scythe,* was bound into sheaves,” 


76) Chron. xxvii. 25,31. '? Parkhurst, 93. +* Deut. 
xxii. 10. 191 Sam. xiii, 20, &e. 2° Prov. xx.4. 2 Park- 
hurst, 244. *2Amos. xi, 13; Psalm exxvi. 6. 2° Job. xxxix. 
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and was conveyed in carts,*° either immediately to 
the threshing-floor or to the barn. They never 
formed it into stacks as we do. These passages in 
the Scriptures* refer exclusively to the thraves or 
shocks in which the sheaves are reared as they are 
cut.** The threshing-floors, as they are at the 
present day, were evidently level plats of ground 
in the open air.** ‘They were so placed that the 
wind might, at the time of the operation, remove 
the chief part of the chaff. ‘They, perhaps, had 
threshing-floors under cover, to be used in incle- 
ment seasons ; for, Hosea,** speaking of ‘ the sum- 
mer threshing-floors,’ justifies such surmise. ‘The 
instruments and modes of threshing were various. 
They are all mentioned in these two verses of the 
prophet : ‘ Fitches are not threshed with a thresh- 
ing instrument, neither is a cart-wheel turned upon 
the cummin, but the fitches are beaten out with a 
staff, and the cummin with a rod. Bread-corn is 
bruised because he will not ever be threshing it, 
nor break it with the wheel of his cart, nor bruise 
it with his horsemen.”* When the seed was 
threshed by horses, they were ridden by men ; and 
when by cattle, although forbidden to be muzzled,** 
yet they were evidently taught to perform the 
labor.*’ The ‘instrument’ was a kind of sledge 
made of thick boards, and furnished underneath 
with teeth of iron.** ‘The revolving wheels of a 
cart, and the various sized poles employed for the 
same purpose, need no further comment. ‘To com- 
plete the dressing of the corn, it was passed 
through a sieve,*® and thrown up against the wind 
by means of a shovel. ‘The fan was, and is still, 
unknown to the eastern husbandmen; and where 
that word is employed in our translation of the 
Scriptures, the original seems to intend either the 
wind or the shovel.*° 

“ Of their knowledge of manures we know little, 
Wood was so scarce that they consumed the dung 
of their animals for fuel.** Perhaps it was this 
deficiency of carbonaceous matters for their lands 
that makes an attention to fallowing so strictly en- 
joined.** 

“The landed estates were large, both of the 
kings and of some of their subjects ; for we read 
that Uzziah, king of Judah, ‘had much both in the 
low country and in the plains; husbandmen also, 
and vine-dressers in the mountains and in Carmel, 
for he loved husbandry ;"** that Elijah found Elisha 
with twelve yoke of oxen at plough, himself being 
with the twelfth yoke ;** and that Job, the greatest 
man of the east, had 14,000 sheep, 6,000 camels, 
1,000 yoke of oxen, and 1,000 she-asses.*® In the 

3° Amos, ii, 13. 3" Exod. xxii. 6; Judg. xv. 5; Job, v.26. 
32 Harmer’s Observ. iv. 145, &c. **Judg. vi. 37; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18—25, &c. ** Hosea ii. 35. ** Isaiah, xxviii. 27, 28. 
36 Deut. xxv. 4. 3’ Hosea, x. J1. * Isaiah, xli. 15; Park- 
hurst, 242,412. **Amos,ix.9. *° Isaiah, xxx. 24; Jer. 
xv. 7; Parkhurst, 183,689. ‘* Parkhurst, 764. ‘* Levit. 
xix. 23; xxv. 3; Hosea, x. 12, &c. #2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 
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time of Isaiah, the accumulation of landed pro- 
perty in the hands of a few proprietors was so much 
on the increase, that a curse was uttered against 
this engrossment. ‘ Wo unto them,’ says the pro- 
phet, ‘that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth.’ ’’*° 

The importance and blessings of good husbandry 
were well understood and thoroughly appreciated 
by the heathenish but highly civilized and polished 
Greeks and Romans. And accordingly, there was, 
in their mythology, no lack of gods and goddesses 
to preside over this important branch of industry. 

“‘ They attributed to Ceres—as their progenitors, 
the Egyptians, did to Isis—the invention of the 
arts of tilling the soil. Ceres is said to have im- 
parted these to Triptolemus, of Eleusis, and to have 
sent him as her missionary round the world to teach 
mankind the best modes of ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping. In gratitude for this, the Greeks, about 
1356 years before the Christian era, established in 
honor of Ceres, the Eleusinian mysteries, by far 
the most celebrated and enduring of all their reli- 
gious ceremonies ; for they were not established at 
Rome till the close of the fourth century. Super- 
stition is a prolific weakness; and, consequently, 
by degrees, every operation of agriculture, and 
every period of the growth of crops, obtained its 
presiding and tutelary deity. ‘The goddess, Terra, 
was the guardian of the soil; Stercutius presided 
over the manures ; Volutia guarded the crops whilst 
evolving their leaves ; Flora received the still more 
watchful duty of sheltering their blossom; they 
passed to the guardianship of Lactantia when 
swelling with milky juices; Rudigo protected them 
from blight; and they successively became the 
care of Hositlina, as they shot into ears; of Ma- 
tura as they ripened; and of Tutelina when they 
were reaped. Such creations of polytheism are 
fables ; but they are errors that should even now 
give rise to feelings of gratification rather than of 
contempt. ‘They must please by their elegance ; 
and much more when we reflect that it is the con- 
current testimony of anterior nations, through thou- 
sands of years, that they detected and acknowledged 
a Great First Cause. 

“Unlike the arts of luxury, Agriculture has 
never been subject to any retrograde revolutions ; 
being an occupation necessary for the existence of 
mankind in any degree of comfort, it has always 
continued to receive their first attention; and no 
succeeding age has been more imperfect, but in 
general more expert, in the art than that which has 
preceded it. ‘The Greeks are not an exception to 
this rule ; for their agriculture appears to have been 
much the same in the earliest brief notices we have 
of them, as it was with the nation of which they 
were an offset. The early Grecians, like all new 
nations, were divided into but two classes ; landed 
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proprietors, and Helots, or slaves ; and the estates 
of the former were little larger than were sufficient 


to supply their respective households with neces- 


saries. We read of princes among them ; and as 
we dwell upon the splendid details of the Trojan 
war, associate with such titles, unreflectingly, all 
the pageantry and luxury of modern potentates, 
that are distinguished by similar titles. But in this 
we are decidedly wrong; for there was probably 
not a leader of the Greeks who did not, like the 
father of Ulysses, assist with his own hands in the 
farming operations.*” Hesiod is the earliest writer 
who gives us any detail of the Grecian agriculture. 
He appears to have been the contemporary of 
Homer ; and, in that case, to have flourished about 
nine centuries before the Christian era. His prac- 
tical statements, however, are very meager; we 
have, therefore, preferred taking Xenophon’s CEco- 
nomics as our text, and introducing the statements 
of other authors, as they may occur, to supply defi- 
ciencies or to afford illustrations. 

** Xenophon died at the age of ninety, 359 years 
before the birth of Christ. The following narra- 
tive of the Greek agriculture is from his ‘ Essay,’ 
if not otherwise specified. 

“In Xenophon’s time the landed proprietor no 
longer labored upon his farm, but had a steward as 
a general superintendant, and numerous laborers, 
yet he always advises the master to attend to his 
own affairs. ‘My servant,’ he says, ‘leads my 
horse into the fields, and I walk thither for the 
sake of exercise in a purer air; and when arrived 
where my workmen are planting trees, tilling the 
ground, and the like, I observe how every thing is 
performed, and study whether any of these opera- 
tions may be improved.’ After his ride, his ser- 
vant took his horse, and led him home, ‘ taking 
with him,’ he adds, ‘to my house, such things as 
are wanted, and I walk home, wash my hands, and 
dine off whatever is prepared for me moderately.’ 
‘No man,’ he says, ‘can be a farmer, till he is 
taught by experience ; observation and instruction 
may do much, but practice teaches many particu- 
lars which no master would ever have thought to 
remark upon.’ ‘ Before we commence the cultiva- 
tion of the soil,’ he observes, that, ‘we should no- 
tice what crops flourish best upon it; and we may 
even learn from the weeds it produces, what it will 
best support.’ 

“¢ Fallowing, or frequent ploughing in spring or 
summer,’ he observes, ‘ is of great advantage ;’ and 
Hesiod advises the farmer** always to be provided 
with a spare plough, that no accident may interrupt 
the operation. The same author directs the plough- 
man to be very careful in his work. ‘ Let him,’ he 
says, ‘ attend to his employment, and trace the fur- 
rows carefully in straight lines, not looking around 
him, having his mind intent upon what he is doing.’*’ 


#7 Homer's Odyss. |. xxiv. | ** Works and Days, 50. 
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“ Theophrastus evidently thought that the soil 
could not be ploughed and stirred about too much, 
or unseasonably ; for the object is to let the earth 
feel the cold of winter and the sun of summer, to 
invert the soil, and render it free, light, and clear of 
all weeds, so that it can most easily afford nourish- 
ment.°° 

“Xenophon recommends green plants to be 
ploughed in, and even crops to be raised for the 
purpose ; ‘ for such,’ he says, ‘enrich the soil as 
much as dung.’ He also recommends earth that 
has been long under water to be put upon land to 
enrich it, upon a scientific principle which we shall 
explain under Irrigation. Theophrastus, who 
flourished in the fourth century B. C., is still more 
particular upon the subject of manures. He states 
his conviction that a proper mixture of soils, as 
clay with sand, and the contrary, would produce 
crops as luxuriant as could be effected by the 
agency of manures. He describes the properties 
that render dungs beneficial to vegetation, and 
dwells upon composts.** Xenophon recommends 
the stubble at reaping time to be left long, if the 
straw is abundant; ‘ and this, if burned, will enrich 
the soil very much, or it may be cut and mixed 
with dung.’ ‘The time of sowing,’ says Xeno- 
phon, ‘ must be regulated by the season ; and it is 
best to allow seed enough.’ 

“* Weeds were carefully eradicated from among 
their crops ; ‘ for, besides the hindrance they are 
to corn, or other profitable plants, they keep the 
ground from receiving the benefit of a free expo- 
sure to the sun and air.’ Homer describes Laertes 
as hoeing, when found by his son Ulysses.*? 

“* Water-courses and ditches were made to drain 
away ‘the wet which is apt to do great damage to 
corn.’ 

‘“‘ Homer describes the mode of threshing corn 
by the trampling of oxen ;** and to get the grain 
clear from the straw, Xenophon observes, ‘ the 
men who have the care of the work take care to 
shake up the straw as they see occasion, flinging 
into the way of the cattle’s feet such corn as they 
observe to remain in the straw.’ From Theo- 
phrastus and Xenophon combined, we can also very 
particularly make out that the Greeks separated 
the grain from the chaff by throwing it with a 
shovel against the wind.” 

The Romans were great farmers themselves, and 
held the occupation of farming in high estimation— 
and almost the first we hear of this people, was the 
great attention paid by them to their farms : 

“When Romulus first partitioned the lands of 
the infant state among his followers, he assigned to 
no one more than he could cultivate. This was a 
space of only two acres.** After the kings were 
expelled, seven acres were allotted to each citizen.*° 


*° De Cansis Plant. lib. iii. cap. 2, 6. ® Hist. of Plants, 
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Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, 
and others, distinguished as the most deserving of 
the Romans, had no larger estates than this. Cin- 
cinnatus, according to some authorities, possessed 
only four acres. On these limited spaces they 
dwelt, and cultivated them with their own hands. 
It was from the plough that Cincinnatus was sum- 
moned to be dictator ;°’ and the Samnian ambassa- 
dors found Curius Dentatus cooking his own repast 
of vegetables in an earthen vessel.°* 

“* Some of the noblest families in Rome derived 
their patronymic names from ancestors designated 
after some vegetable, in the cultivation of which 
they excelled, as in the examples of the Fabii, 
Pisones, Lentuli, Cicerones, and the like.®* In 
those days, ‘ when they praised a good man, they 
called him an agriculturist and a good husbandman : 
he was thought to be very greatly honored who 
was thus praised.’ As the limits of the empire 
extended, and its wealth increased, the estates of 
the Roman proprietors became very greatly en- 
larged ; and, as we shall see more particularly men- 
tioned in our historical notices of gardening, at- 
tained to a value of 80,000/.°° Such extensive 
proprietors let portions of their estates to other 
citizens, who, if they paid for them a certain rent, 
like our modern tenants, were called Coloni® and 
Politores, or Partiaru, if they shared the produce 
in stated proportions with the proprietor.** Leases 
were occasionally granted, which appear to have 
been of longer duration than five years.”** 

Cato, himself an agriculturist, replied to the 
question, as to what was the first requisite towards 
good tillage? To plough. What the second? To 
plough. Whatthethird! Tomanure. The other 
requisites, continued he, are to sow plentifully, to 
choose your seed cautiously, and to remove as 
many weeds as possible in the season. ‘To this 
advice another ancient writer adds: -‘* Nature 
has shown to us two paths which lead to a know- 
ledge of agriculture—experience and imitation. 
Preceding husbandmen, by making experiments, 
have established many maxims; their posterity ge- 
nerally imitate them; but we ought not only to 
imitate others, but make experiments, not directed 
by chance, but by reason.” 

Of what agriculture can do for a country, we 
have a striking example in the case of England ; 
when Cesar arrived there, Cicero, in one of his 
letters, says: ‘There is not a.scruple of money 
in the Island; nor any hopes of booty, but in 
slaves.” Such have been the improvements in the 
tillage on that Island, within the last 60 years, 
that the grain crop has been increased within that 
time, from one hundred and seventy to three hun- 
dred and forty millions of bushels a year. 


56 Ibid. ; Columella, i. 3, &e. 7 Livy, iii. 26.  Pla- 
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* When the Saxons established themselves in 
the island, an almost total revolution in the pro- 
prietorship of the lands must have occurred. The 
conquest was only accomplished after a bloody 
struggle ; and what was won by the sword was con- 
sidered to possess an equitable title, that the sword 
alone could disturb. In those days it was con- 
sidered that the lands of a country all belonged to 
the king ; and on this principle the Saxon monarchs 
gave to their followers whatever districts they 
pleased, as rewards for the assistance afforded in 
the conquest, reserving to themselves certain por- 
tions, and imposing certain burdens upon each 
estate granted. ‘This was only a continuance of 
that feudal system that prevailed upon the Conti- 
nent. 

“As this feudal system declined, and was finally 
extinguished in the twelfth year of Charles II., so 
proportionally did the landed interest increase in 
prosperity. Freed from the burden of furnishing 
a soldier and his armour for every certain number 
of acres, and all restrictions as to lands changing 
hands being removed, and the numerous impositions 
being got rid of, with which the lords oppressed 
their sub-infeudatories, it soon became a market- 
able species of property ; and, as money and mer- 
chandise increased, and the proprietor lived less 
upon his estate, it soon became the most eligible 
plan for both landlord and tenant, that the whole 
rent should be paid in money. 

““ Of the size of these early farms we have no 
precise information ; but, from the laws of Ina we 
may perhaps conclude that a hide of Jand, equal to 
about 100 or 120 acres, was the customary size; 
for, in speaking of the produce to be given to the 
lord for ten hides, the law speaks of the smallest 
division of each county of which it was particu- 
larly cognisant; namely, of ten families, or a 
tithing, as they were collectively called. Again, 
Bede expressly calls a hide of land familia, and 
says it was sufficient to support a family. It was 
otherwise called mansum, or manerium, and was 
considered to be so much as one could cultivate in 
a year. 

“War succeeded war, and chivalry and the chase 
were the engrossing occupations of the landed pro- 
prietors during the whole of the middle ages; yet, 
amid all these convulsions, and all this neglect, agri- 
culture continued to obtain a similar degree of at- 
tention, and its practitioners to occupy a similarly 
humble, yet more independent station of life. 
Bishop Latimer flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and his father was among the 
most respectable yeomen of his time, yet his farm 
evidently did not exceed 100 acres. ‘ My father,’ 


says Latimer, ‘was a yeoman, and had no lands of 
his own; he had only a farm of three or four 
pounds by the year, at the utmost; and hereupon 
he tilled as much as kept a half adozen men. He 





*¢ Coke’s Littleton, ]. 58. 2; Blackstone’s Comm. 45, &c. 


had a walk for 100 sheep; and my mother milked 
thirty kine, &e."*’ But that this class of society 
was then not very refined, is proved by Sir A. 


‘Fitzherbert, in his Book of Husbandry, declaring, 


‘It is the wife’s occupation to winnow all manner 
of corn, to make malt, to wash and wring, to make 
hay, to shear corn, and in time of need to help her 
husband to fill the muckwain, or dung-cart ; to drive 
the plough, to load corn, hay, and such other ; and 
to go or ride to the market; to sell butter, cheese, 
milk, eggs, chickens, capons, hens, pigs, geese, and. 
all manner of corn.’ 

“ This race of farmers, and this extent of farm, 
continued much the same till the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. The wife, indeed, had 
long previously ceased to participate in the above- 
mentioned drudgery, but she still attended the 
dairy, and sold its products at market, as her hus- 
band still participated in the usual labors of his 
farm; but in the latter half of that century, and 
thence to the present time, a different class of men 
have engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The 
accumulation of wealth from the vast increase and 
improvement of manufactures and commerce, the 
diffusion of better information, and the increased 
population, have all contributed to this effect. In- 
dividuals engage in the pursuit, whose education 
and habits require a larger income for their indul- 
gence, than can be afforded by the profits of a small 
farm; and, consequently, in districts having the 
most fertile soils, farms of from 300 to 500 acres 
are very common; whilst in less productive dis- 
tricts they extend even to 1,000 and 2,000 acres. 
With the present expenditure of rent, tithe, taxes, 
rates, and labor, and the reduced prices of agricul- 
tural produce, farms, even of those extents, cannot 
yield a profit sufficient to support the farmer of re- 
fined habits. And if the present artificial system 
of corn laws is removed, we do not see any possi- 
ble result but a return to smaller farms, and a more 
laboring class of tenants; for it admits of perfect 
demonstration, that small farms, having that ma- 
nual labor, and that careful ‘tillage which small 
plots obtain, return a more abundant produce than 
those which are too large to be so attentively cul- 
tivated. 

“ Enclosure of Land.—lIt is a tule, founded 
upon general observation, that the most enclosed 
country is always the best cultivated: for, as Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert observed, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., live stock may be better kept, and 
with less attendance, closes be better alternately 
cropped, and the crops better sheltered in incle- 
ment seasons, ‘if an acre of land,’ he concludes, 
‘be worth sixpence an acre before it is enclosed.’ 

“We have seen, already, that hedges, ditches, 
and other fences, marked the boundaries of the 
early Saxon estates; and these were certainly not 
adventitious distinctions, for they are mentioned in 
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most of the Saxon grants of which we are aware, 
and are strictly regulated and protected by law. 
If a tenant omitted to keep his farm enclosed, both 
in winter and summer, and to keep his gate closed, 
if any damage arose from his hedge being broken 
down, or his gate being open, he was declared 
to be legally punishable.** If a freeman broke 
through another’s hedge, he was fined 6s.°° 

‘“* As woollen manufactures improved, the demand 
for broadcloths became excessive, not only in 
England but in the continental nations ; and the 
consequent consumption of wool was so large, and 
the price was so enhanced, that self-interest dic- 
tated to the landed proprietors, even in the reign 
of Henry Iil., that the enclosure of their mano- 
rial wastes, on which to feed sheep upon their own 
account, or to let out as pasture farms, would be a 
source of extensive emolument. The statutes of 
20 Hen. 3, 13 Edw. 1, and others, were conse- 
quently passed for sanctioning and regulating the 
practice. ‘The demand for woollens continued, and 
became so great, that rapidity of manufacture was 
the chief consideration. ‘ Yet as ill as they be 
made,’ says King Edward VI., in his private jour- 
nal, ‘ the F'lemings do at this time desire them won- 
derfully.” The consequences are depicted by the 
same genuine authority. ‘The artificer will leave 
the town, and for his mere pastime will live in the 
country ; yea, more than that, will be a justice of 
the peace, and will scorn to have it denied him, so 
lordly be they now-a-days; for they are not con- 
tent with 2,000 sheep, but they must have 20,000, 
or else they think themselves not well. They 
must have twenty miles square their own land, or 
full of their farms: four or five crafts to live by is 
too little. Such -hell-hounds be they.’ The 
rents of land were consequently enormously raised, 
and the corn farmers were ruined. ‘ They every- 
where,’ says Roger Ascham, ‘labor, economize, 
and consume themselves to satisfy their owners. 
Hence so many families dispersed, so many houses 
ruined, so many tables common to every one, taken 
away. Hence the honor and strength of England, 
the noble yeomanry, are broken up and destroyed.’” 
Bishops Story, Latimer, and others, raised their 
voices in their behalf, and hurled their invectives 
from the pulpit upon those who oppressed them. 
‘Let them,’ said Latimer, in a sermon preached 
before the king, ‘let them have sufficient to main- 
tain them, and to find them in necessaries. A 
plough land must have sheep to dung their ground 
for bearing corn; they must have swine for their 
food, to make their bacon of, their bacon is their 
venison, it is their necessary food to feed on, which 
they may not lack ; they must have other cattle, as 
horses to draw their plough, and for carriage of 
things to the markets, and kine for their milk and 


** Wilkins, Leges Sax. 21. °° Ibid. 
*° Edward the Sixth’s Remains, p. 101. 


cheese, which they must live upon, and pay their 
rents.’ 

“ The short-sighted executive of that period en- 
deavored to prevent these enclosures by a prohibi- 
tory proclamation, as the legislature had done by 
the statutes 4 Hen. 7, c. 16,19. There doubtless 
was great distress,and always will be upon any 
sudden change in the direction of the national in- 
dustry, and in none more extensively than in the 
return from an agricultural to a pastoral mode of 
life. But, as is observed by one of the most im- 
partial of our historians, ‘every one has a legal 
and social right of employing his property as he 
pleases; and how far he will make his use of it 
compatible with the comforts of others, must be al+ 
ways a matter of his private consideration, with 
which no one, without infringing the common free- 
dom of all, can ever interfere. ‘That no national 
detriment resulted from this extensive enclosure— 
no diminution of the riches, food, and prosperity of 
the country at large, is clear to every one who sur- 
veys the general state and progress of Mngland 
with a comprehensive impartiality.’? ‘ ‘The land- 
lord,’ he further observes, ‘advanced his rent, but 
the farmer also was demanding more for his pro- 
duce.’ 

“The evil of converting arable to pasture-land 
cured itself. Theincreased growth of wool in other 
countries, and the improvement of their manufac- 
tures, by degrees caused the production of it in 
England to diminish: and as dearths of corn ac- 
crued, and the consequent enormous increase of its 
value rendered its growth more lucrative, pasture- 
land gradually returned to the dominion of the 
plough. 

“* Since that period enclosures have gone on with 
various, but certainly undiminished, degrees of 
activity. More than 3,000 enclosure bills were 
passed in the reign of George III. ‘The land so 
enclosed was, and is, chiefly dedicated to the 
growth of corn; but since the fieid culture of tur- 
nips was introduced in the seventeenth, of mangel 
wurzel in the nineteenth century, and other im- 
provements in agricultural practice, every farm is 
enabled to combine the advantages of the stock 
and tillage husbandry. 

“ Implements.—It is very certain that the state of 
any art is intimately connected with that of its in- 
struments. If these are imperfect, it cannot be 
much advanced ; and this is so universally the case, 
that agriculture, of course, is no exception. 

“ We find, in the earliest of our national records, 
that the plough, the most important implement of 
husbandmen, was then of a very rude construction. 
In general form it rudely resembled the plough now 
employed, but the workmanship was singularly im- 
perfect. This is no matter of surprise ; for among 
the early inhabitants of this country there were no 
artificers. The ploughman was also the plough- 





* Ascham’s Epistles, 293—295. 
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wright. It was a law of the early Britons that no 
one should guide a plough until he could make one ; 
and that the driver should make the traces, by 
which it was drawn, of withs or twisted willow; a 
circumstance which affords an interpretation to 
many corrupt terms at present used by farming men 
to distinguish the parts of the cart harness. Thus 
the womb withy has degenerated into wambtye or 
wantye; withen trees into whipping or whipple 
trees ; besides which we have the tail withes, and 
some others still uncorrupted.” We read, also, 
that Easterwin, Abbot of Wearmouth, not only 
guided the plough and winnowed the corn grown 
on the abbey lands, but also with his hammer 
forged the instruments of husbandry upon the 
anvil.* Whether the early British or Saxon 
ploughs had wheels is uncertain, but those of the 
Normans certainly had such appendages. Pliny 
says that wheels were first applied to ploughs by 
the Gauls. The Britons were forbidden to plough 
with any other animal than the ox; and they at- 
tached any requisite number of oxen to the plough. 
The Normans had been accustomed, in their light 
soils, to employ only one, or at most two.”® 

“The gigantic.and universal impulse that seemed 
simultaneously to affect the human mind in the six- 
teenth century, tended to the improvement of sci- 
ences which could not be benefitted without agri- 
culture sharing in the good. Metallurgy and its 
subservient arts, and applied mathematics, were 
thus assistant to improving the plough. It received 
the first improvement among the Dutch and Flem- 
ings in the sixteenth century ; and still more so in 
Scotland in the following one. 

“The common wooden swing-plough is the state 
to which it was brought in the last-named country, 
in the eighteenth century, and still is known in 
many countries, as the improved Scotch plough. 
The first author of the improved form is differently 
stated. A manof the name of Lummis has by one 
writer this credit assigned to him, though he learned 
the improvement in Holland. He obtained a 
patent for his form of construction; but another 
ploughman, named Pashley, living at Kirkleathem, 
pirated his invention. ‘The son of Lummis estab- 
lished a manufactory at Rotherham in Yorkshire, 
whence it is sometimes called the Rotherham 
plough ; but in Scotland it was known as the Dutch 
or Patent Plough. On the other hand, the Ro- 
therham plough is said to have been made at that 
town in 1720, or ten years before Lummis’ im- 
provements. The grandmother of the Earl Bu- 
chan, Lady Stewart of Goodtrees, near Edinburgh, 
is also named as an improver. She invented the 
Rutherglen plough, formerly muck employed in the 
west of Scotland. Mr. Small, in 1784, and Mr. 


7 Leges Wallice, 283—288. “* Bede, Hist. Abb. Wear- 
moth, 296. 7” Leges Wallice, 288; Montfaucon’s Mon 
umens de Monarchie Francois I. Planche, 47; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, c. 17. 


Bailey, in 1795, published upon the proper mathe- 
matical form of this implement. In the fourth vo- 
lame of the Transactions of the Highland Society, 
and in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for Feb- 
ruary, 1829, there are also two valuable Essays 
upon the same subject. Jn 1811 this plough came 
very generally to be made of cast iron.” 

** Wheel ploughs have been commensurately im- 
proved. ‘The objects to be attended to in the for- 
mation of a plough, and that is the best which 
attains to them most effectually, are, first, that it 
shall enter and pass through the soil with the least 
possible resistance ; secondly, that the furrow-slice 
be accurately turned over; and, thirdly, that the 
moving power or team shall be placed in the most 
beneficial line of draught. 

** Scarifiers and horse hoes are implements which 
were unknown till within about a century ago. 
Hoeing by manual labor had, in very early ages, 
been partially practised; for the earliest writers, 
we have seen, recommended particular attention to 
the cutting down and destroying of weeds. But 
to Jethro Tull, is indisputably due the honor of 
having first demonstrated the importance of fre- 
quent hoeing, not merely to extirpate weeds, but 
for the purpose of pulverizing the soil, by which 
process the gases and moisture of the atmosphere 
are enabled more freely to penetrate to the roots of 
the crop. The works of Tull appeared between 
the years 1731 and 1739. 

“ Drills —We noticed, when considering the 
Roman agriculture, that the Romans endeavored to 
attain the advantages incident to row-culture by 
ploughing in their seeds. A rude machine is de- 
seribed in the Transactions of the Board of Agri- 
culture, as having been used immemorially in India 
for sowing in rows. ‘The first drill for this purpose 
introduced into Europe seems to have been the in- 
vention of a German, who made it known to the 
Spanish court in 1647.” It was first brought 
much into notice in this country by Tull, in 1731; 
but the practice did not come into any thing like 
general adoption till the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. There are now several improved 
machines adapted to the sowing of corn, beans, and 
turnips. 

“ Draining, as we have seen, was attended to by 
the Romans, and it was unquestionably practised 
in Britain during the middle ages ; for where Jands 
were too retentive of moisture, or abounded in 
springs, the obvious remedy was to remove it by 
drains. This, however, and far simpler operations, 
are seldom performed in the most correct mode 
without a knowledge of the sciences connected 
with their success. Draining was never correctly 
understood till the scientific observations of Dr. 
Anderson, and the practical details of Mr. Elking- 


76 Amos’ Essay on Agricultural Machines, Survey of 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, &c. 
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ton, about the year 1761, placed it upon a more 
enlightened and correct system. ‘The important 
benefits that have arisen from the adoption of this 
system are very extensive ; and the acknowledg- 
ment of 1,000/., voted to Mr. Elkington, was a 
just testimony that the landed interest appreciated 
the boon, and that the benefitter of this country is 
duly estimated by its legislature. 

“There are numerous kinds of drain ploughs. 
The mole plough was invented by a Mr. Adam 
Scott, and improved by a Mr. Lumley of Glouces- 
tershire during the present century. 

“The past and the present century have also 
given birth to machines totally unknown in previous 
ages ; of these are rollers, machines for haymaking, 
reaping, threshing, and dressing ; and if to these 
be added the immense improvement that has taken 
place in the form and quality of all other agricul- 
tural implements, the saving of labor, and the 
power to pursue the necessary operations neatly 
and well, will be found to be incalculably pro- 
moted. 

“* Crops.—It is probable that wheat was not cul- 
tivated by the early Britons; for the climate, 
owing to the immense preponderance of woods and 
undrained soil, was so severe and wet, that in win- 
ter they could attempt no agricultural employments; 
and even when Bede wrote, early in the eighth 
century, the Anglo-Saxons sowed their wheat in 
spring.”*” The quantity cultivated in the reign of 
Henry III. does not appear to have exceeded the 
quantity necessary for the year’s consumption ; for 
in a very wet, inclement year, 1270, wheat sold for 
six pounds eight shillings per quarter, which calcu- 
lating for the difference of the value of money, 
was equal to twenty-five pounds of our present cur- 
rency. It continued an article of comparative 
luxury till nearly the 17th century commenced ; 
for in the household books of several noble fami- 
lies, it is mentioned that manchets, and other loaves 
of wheat flour, were served at the master’s table, 
but there is only notice taken of coarser kinds for 
the servants. That the cultivation of wheat was 
very partial in the reign of Elizabeth is attested 
by ‘Tusser, who, writing at that period, says,— 


‘In Suffolk again, whereas wheat never grew, 
Good husbandry used, good wheat-land I knew.’ 


“‘ As the climate has improved by the clearing 
and drying of the surface of the country, so pro- 
portionally, has the cultivation of wheat extended. 

“It was probably owing to the fickle and incle- 
ment climate of England rendering the successful 
completion of harvests a much rarer and more 
hazardous event than now, that our forefathers 
made on the occasion such marked and joyous fes- 
tivities. We do not know the motive that actuated 
the farmer, but no dread of an uncertain harvest 
could have made him more prompt and vigorous, 


8 Bede’s Works, p. 244. ° 





who, in 1289, cut and stored 200 acres of corn in 
twodays. The account is given in ‘The History 
of Hawstead.’ About 250 reapers, thatchers, and 
others, were employed during one day, and more 
than 200 the next. The expenses of the lord on 
this occasion are thus stated :—Nineteen reapers, 
hired for a day at their own board, 4d. each; 
eighty men one day, and kept at the lady’s board, 
4d. each; 140 men, hired for one day, at 3d. each ; 
wages of the head reaper, 6s. 8d. ; of the brewer, 
3s. 4d.; of the cook, 3s. 4d. ; thirty acres of oats, 
tied up by the job, 1s. 8d.; three acres of wheat, 
cut and tied up by the job, ls. 11d. ; five pair of 
gloves, &c. 

“ Barley is probably the grain which was most 
cultivated by the early Britons. ‘The representa- 
tion of it occurs upon their coins.” It was not 
only the grain from which their progenitors, the 
Cymri, made their bread, but from which they 
made their favorite beverage, beer. 

** Oats being well-known and cultivated by the 
Germans and other continental nations when Pliny 
wrote, they were probably known also to this island 
in the earliest ages. In all periods, even to the 
present time, bread made of oatmeal has been a 
very prominent part of the food of the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Britain. ‘In Lancashire,’ 
says Gerade, in 1597, ‘it is their chiefest bread- 
corn, for jamrocks, haver-cakes, thorffe-cakes, and 
those which are called generally oaten-cakes ; and. 
for the most part they call the grain haver, whereof 
they do likewise make drink for want of barley.’ 
It is so hardy that it is admirably calculated for a 
cold climate, and there is scarcely any soil in 
which it will not be productive. In southern cli- 
mates it will not flourish. 

“* Rye,’ says Gerade, ‘ groweth very plentifully in 
the most parts of Germany and Polonia, as appear- 
eth by the great quantity brought into England in 
times of scarcity of corn, as happened in the year 
1596 ; and at other times, when there was a gene- 
ral want of bread-corn, by reason of the abundance 
of rain that fell the year before, whereby great 
penury ensued, as well of cattle, and all other vic- 
tuals, as of all manner of grain. It groweth, like- 
wise, very well in most places of England, espe- 
cially towards the north.’ 

“Its hardiness probably rendered it a principal 
grain with the early Britons; but as it is a great 
impoverisher of the soil upon which it grows, and 
the grain makes very inferior bread, it is now cul- 
tivated to a very small extent. 

“Peas have been extensively cultivated in 
England from a very early period; but they have 
been much less since the bean has become a more 
general field crop, which it did not till within the 
present century. Lentils were brought to England 
about 1548. Gerade says he had heard they were 
cultivated as fodder near Waterford. Maize, or 


7? Camden’s Britannia, by Gibson, Ixxxviii. 
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Indian corn, was made known in England in 1562. 
It is commonly cultivated in the south of France 
as a field crop, and for the samé purpose was tried 
in England in 1828, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Cobbett, but it has not succeeded. Tares, in 1566, 
according to Ray, were grown as a seed crop, and 
given to horses, mixed with oats and peas, though 


they were sometimes cut green as fodder. This 
is now their chief use. 

“* Potatoes were introduced from South America, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1586. Sir Robert 
Southwell, President of the Royal Society, informed 
the Fellows, in 1693, that his father introduced 
them into Ireland, having received them from Sir 
Walter.” It long continued to be neglected by 
gardeners. In 1663, however, attention was drawn 
to its extensive culture. But notwithstanding the 
exertions of the Royal Society to effect this pur- 
pose, potatoes did not become a field crop till the 
early part of the last century. They became so 
in Scotland about 1730, a day-laborer of the name 
of Prentice having the honor of first cultivating 
them largely two years previously. Every county 
of England now grows them extensively. Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire are particularly celebrated 
for them. In the: counties round London, espe- 
cially in Essex, about two thousand acres are an- 
nually cultivated for supplying the metropolis with 
this root. 

“ Turnips and clover, though known in England 
during time immemorial, were never much cultiva- 
ted in the field before the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and we mention them together, be- 
cause their introduction among the farmer’s crops 
caused the greatest improvement in the art that it 
ever received. In 1684, it is observed as a modern 
discovery, ‘sheep fatten very well on turnips, 
these proving an excellent nourishment for them 
in hard winters, when fodder is scarce ; for they 
will not only eat the greens, but feed on the roots 
in the ground, scooping them out even to the very 
skin.’ This is the first notice we have of feeding 
off turnips; and the same authority adds, ‘ten 
acres sown with clover, turnips, &c., will feed as 
many sheep as one hundred acres would have done 
before.* Brown, Donaldson, and all other writers 
upon agriculture, agree, that the introduction of the 
improved mode of cultivating these crops revolu- 
tionized the art of husbandry. Previously, light 
soils could not be cropped with advantage; there 
was no rotation that the judgment could approve. 
Tusser, in the sixteenth century, in the following 
homely lines, tells us that two corn crops were 
grown consecutively and then a fallow; and many 
authorities could be quoted to show that some soils 

were fallowed on alternate years, so that they af- 
forded only one crop in two years. 


5° MS. Journal of Royal Society. 
*! Houghton’s Collections on Husbandry, &c., iv, 142—- 
144, 
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‘ First rie and then barlie, the champion saies, 
Or wheat before barlie, be champion waies : 

But drink before bread-corn, with Middlesex men, 
Then laie on more compas, and fallow agen.” 


“ But now, by the aid of green crops, a fallow 
usually occurs but once in four years. ‘ Clover 
and turnips,’ it has been observed, ‘ are the two 
main pillars of the best courses of British hus- 
bandry : they have contributed more to preserve 
and augment the fertility of the soil fur producing 
grain, to enlarge and improve breeds of cattle and 
sheep, and to afford a regular supply of butcher’s 
meat all the year, than any other crops.’ It was 
previously a difficult task to support live stock 
through the winter and spring months ; and as for 
feeding and preparing cattle and sheep for market 
during these inclement seasons, the practice was 
hardly thought of, and still more rarely attempted. 

** Mangel wurzel has only been cultivated by the 
farmer for a few years past. Its chief advantage 
is, that as it will succeed upon tenacious soils 
which will not produce turnips, it enables farms in 
which such soils predominate to support a larger 
quantity of live stock. Its cultivation seems on 
the increase, its fattening qualities being good, the 
produce heavy, and liability to failure small. 

‘Hops, although indigenous to England, were 
little attended to, and never employed in brewing 
till the sixteenth century; and then, when they 
began to be more used, the citizens of London pe- 
titioned parliament to prevent them as a nuisance. 
‘It is not many years since,’ says Walter Blith, 
writing in the year 1653, ‘ the famous city of Lon- 
don petitioned against two nuisances, and these 
were Newcastle coals, in regard of their stench, 
&c., and hops, in regard they would spoil the taste 
of drink and endanger the people.’* 

“ There are many other crops occasionally culti- 
vated by the farmer which may be enumerated 
here, and most of them first extensively cultivated 
within the last 150 years, but which in this place 
will require no further notice—such as the artificial 
grasses, rape, mustard, caraway, coriander, flax, 
hemp, buckwheat or brank, teasel, madder, saint- 
foin, lucerne, cabbage, carrots, and others. 

“ General cultivation.—We have no information 
as to whether the early inhabitants of Britain va- 
ried their modes of ploughing with the nature of 
their soil. They sometimes ploughed with two 
oxen, sometimes with more ; some ploughmen, re- 
presented in very old pictures, evidently drove the 
team as well as guided the plough; but it was 
usual for them to have a driver. ‘There is a very 
old Saxon dialogue extant, in which a ploughman, 
in stating his duties, says, ‘I go out at day-break, 
urging the oxen to the field, and I yoke them to 
the plough—the oxen being yoked, and the share 
and coulter fastened on, I ought to plough one en- 
tire field or more. Ihave a boy to threaten the oxen 
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I ought, also, to fill the bins of the oxen| larger and stiffer clods."** It was not till the time 


with hay, and water them, and carry out their soil.”**| of Tull, 1731, that the due importance of this was 


Repeated ploughings and fallowings, to prepare the | 


soil for wheat, was the common practice; for Gi- 


appreciated. 
| “Of the other operations of agriculture, as 


raldus Cambrensis, speaking of the Welsh, says, | reaping, mowing, stacking, and the like, there 


with astonishment, ‘ they ploughed their lands only 
once a year, in March or April, in order to sow 
them with oats; but did not, like other farmers, | 
plough them twice in summer and once in winter, | 
to prepare them for wheat.’** 

“Tn a law tract, called Fleta, and written early 
in the fourteenth century, are given several agri- 
cultural directions, especially upon dressing and 
ploughing fallows. In summer, the ploughing is 
advised to be only so deep as to bury and kill the 
weeds; and the manure not to be applied till just 
before the last ploughing, which is to be deep. ™ 

‘Sowing was anciently performed in’ all cases 
by hand. In the famous antique tapestry of 
Bayeux, a man is represented sowing. The seed 
is contained in a cloth fastened round his neck, is 
supported at the other extremity by his left arm, 
and he scatters the seed with his right hand. 


seems no need of making mention : they were pet: 
formed much in the same way as now. ‘Corn,’ 
says the author Jast quoted, ‘ should be cut before 
it is thorough hard; experience teacheth that if it 
be cut down in due time, the seed will grow to ful- 
ness as it lieth inthe barn.”* According to Henry 
the practice with our ancestors was for the women 
to thresh and the men to reap.”° 

“Irrigation seems to have been practised in a 
few places in Britain from the time of the Romans, 
there being meadows near Salisbury which have 
been irrigated from time immemorial. Lord Bacon 
mentions it as a practice well understood in his 
time (1560—1626) ; and at the same period, 1610, 
appeared a work by Robert Vaughan, detailing the 
mode of ‘ summer and winter drowning of meadows 





and pastures, thereby to make those grounds more 
fertile ten for one.’ It was not, however, till the 


“ All agricultural writers, from the earliest era close of the last century that the attention of agri- 


to the present, have recommended the seed to be 
sowing. Virgil recommends oil and nitre for 


Herasbachius, who wrote in 1570, mentions the 
juice of the houseleek. 


| Culturists was much aroused to the subject. ‘The 
soaked in some medicament or other previously to | 


‘between the years 1780 and 1824, partially awa- 


beans; others direct the employment of urine ; and | 


writings of Boswell, Wright, Western, and others, 


kened the farmers to the importance of the prac- 
tice. The best examples of it are to be observed 


‘Sow your ridges,’ says ,in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire ; but it is now one 


the same author, ‘ with an equal hand, and all alike of the practices of farming that is the most uude- 
q , Pp g 


in every place, letting your right foot, especially, 
and your hand go together. Wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and other large seeds must be sown with a full 
hand, but rape seeds only with three fingers.”*® 
“The tapestry of Bayeux, already mentioned 
represents a man harrowing; one harrow only be- 
ing employed, and one horse. In the time of He- 
resbachius, though harrowing was the usual mode 
of covering the seed, yet he says, ‘in some places 
it is done with a board tied to the plough.’ Rakes 
seem to have been employed by the Anglo-Saxons ; 
for the accurate researches of Mr. ‘Turner do not 
appear to have discovered any mention of other 


implements that were employed by them for the 
purpose.,*? 





“ We find no very early mention made of hoeing 
by any English agricultural writer. ‘Though there | 
are generally some directions for ‘ plucking up the 
naughty weeds,’ Heresbachius is the first that we 
have met with who notices the advantage of loosen- 
ing the surface of the soil about growing crops. 
‘Sometimes,’ he says, ‘ raking is needful, which 
in the spring, loosens the earth made clung by the 
cold of winter, and letteth in the fresh warmth. It 
is best to rake wheat, barley, and beans twice. 





*? Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, ii. 546, ed. 5. % Descript. 
Cambriz, ¢. viii. *®> Fleta, lib. ii. ¢. 73. * Googe’s Heres- | 
bachius, 246. ®? Hist. Anglo-Sax. ii. 544. 
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servedly neglected. Mr. Welladvise was its great 
promoter in Gloucestershire.” 

Judge Buel is of opinion, that the rich lands in 
this country, notwithstanding manuring and judi- 


,| cious tillage, do deteriorate. The average yield 


in wheat of a piece of land owned and cultivated 
for 20 years by him, near Geneva, New York, had 
diminished in fertility nearly one-third, during that 
time. Though this fact is too isolated to warrant 
general conclusions, there is no doubt that a most 
destructive system of tillage has been applied to 
many lands in this country—and that some of the 
finest districts, particularly in the Atlantic States, 
have been completely desolated and laid waste by 
it. But the means of recuperation are abundant, 
and our agricultural resources almost unlimited. 
All other interests of the country are bound up 
with those of the former. 

“¢Tn the pursuit of agriculture,’ says a sensible 
writer in Hunt’s Magazine, ‘ we are, in effect, ad- 
vancing the other great interests of the country, a 


,|fact which we are too apt to forget in discussing 


any single interest with ex-parte views. We will 
take the mere subject of commerce, which is sup- 
posed to be inimicable to the other interests of the 


88 Googe’s Heresbachius, printed in 1578, 256. 
®° Googe’s Heresbachius, 406, 
°° Hist. of Britain, vi. 173. 
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nation, and what a mighty spring is given to the 
internal trade of the country by agricultural enter- 
prise, looking at the actual condition of the trans- 
portation of agricultural products upon the princi- 
pal lines of commercial communication, both at the 
east and west. How large a portion of the freights 
is furnished by the agriculture of the south to the 
ships which are continually plying from its ports to 
the inland ports of our own territory, and to the 
prominent cotton markets abroad. Of the vessels 
that are daily taking in their cargoes in the har- 
bors of Charleston and New Orleans, and the in- 
tervening ports, it is safe to say that the principal 
portion of those freights is derived from the cot- 
ton, sugar, tobacco, and rice, as well as the other 
agricultural staples of the surrounding territory. 
The same is the case with the commerce of the 
Mississippi: and we find the numerous steam ships 
and flat boats which ply upon that river during the 
season of navigation, are laden with the agricultu- 
ral products of the states that border its banks, or 
that are sent down through the interior by the 
Ohio. The commerce of the lakes is maintained, 
moreover, in a great measure by the transportation 
of the agricultural produce of the great states of 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, lying upon their bor- 
ders, to the eastern markets : and the same may be 
said of the canal and rail-road transportation of the 
greater number of the states as well as our coast- 
wise trade. Furthermore, if we examine the 
decks and holds of the ships which are constantly 
setting sail from our commercial towns both at the 
east and south, we find that agriculture supplies 
the great bulk of the cargoes which are exported 
abroad. It is agriculture indeed which gives life- 
blood to the trade and commerce of the country, 
and is doubtless as important to the solid vigor of 
commercial enterprise as nutritious food to the 
health of the human body. Withdraw this re- 
source from our commerce, and the veins and arte- 
ries of the commercial system would sink into a 
state of collapse, exhibiting the cadaverous and 
pallid hue of disease and starvation. Of the 
amount of the several species of agricultural pro- 
ducts yielded by the country, we are furnished 
with full data by the statistical returns, which al- 
though perhaps not entirely accurate, present as 
complete a statement as could, under the circum- 
stances, have been furnished. By a table compiled 
from these returns, it appears that we have pro- 
duced during the year ending the Ist of June, 
1840, the products, a statement of which we here 
subjoin, with their amount. 


Live Stock. 


Horses and mules - - : - : 4,333,669 
Neat cattle - - - - - : 14,971,586 
Sheep - - - - - - - 19,311,374 
Swine . . - : - - + 26,301,293 
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Cereal Grains. 

No. of bushels of wheat - - - - 84,823,272 
barley - - - 4,161,504 
oats - - - - 423,071,341 
rye - - - - 18,645,567 
buckwheat — - - - 7,291,743 
Indian Corn - - + 377,531,875 

Various Crops. 
No. of pounds of wool ° - - 35,802,114 
hops - - - : 1,238,502 
wax - - - - 628,303 
Bushels of potatoes - - + = 108,298,060 
Tons of hay - . - - - - 10,248,108 
Tons of hemp and flax 1k shai. ie. 95,251 

Tobacco, Colton, Sugar, &c. 

Pounds of tobacco gathered - - - 219,163,319 
rice - * a - ° 80,841,422 
cotton gathered - —- - 790,479,275 
silk cocoons : . . 61,552 
sugar made - - - 155,100,809 
Cords of wood sold” - - . : : 5,088,891 
Value of the produce of the dairy = - - $33,787,008 
orchard - 7,256,904 
Gallons of wine made - - - - 124,734 
Value of home made or family goods - $29,023,380 


“ Few would believe it, yet such is the truth, 
that the Indian corn raised in Tennessee is nearly 
three times the amount raised in Pennsylvania, 
and more than four times the quantity produced in 
the great State of New York; and yet Tennessec, 
in the north, is hardly looked upon as an agricul- 
tural State. By the table furnished below, it will 
be seen that more than two-thirds of the crop of 
Indian corn is raised in the slave-holding States— 
and of this quantity but a very small portion is 
exported. It is the great staple for the food of all 
classes—and for beast as well as man. In these 
States, it will be seen by the table, a comparatively 
small amount of wheat is raised, though the crops 
of oats are large. The great wheat-growing 
States are Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Virginia, as appears by the following table, which 
has reference to the crops of 1839. ‘These are 
probably still the greatest in this respect, though 
it is known they have been greatly gained on the 
past two years by Hlinois and Michigan. The 
table, as it stands, is an interesting one to all per- 
sons, but especially so to farmers. It will be seen 
that ‘Tennessee is the banner State in corn ; Ohio 
in wheat, and New York in oats; while in the 
aggregate of these three principal grains, Ohio is 
the banner State of the Union—Pennsylvania 
rating No. 5 in the list. New England stands 
very low in the scale, in both corn and wheat, and 
not very high up in oats. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are both below little Delaware in their 
product of wheat and corn. The following table 
shows the product of each State in 1839, and the 
aggregate bushels of the different kinds, excepting 
rice, buckwheat and barley—their culture being 





Poultry of all kinds, estimated value - - $9,344,410 





not very extensive—the entire yield of rice being 
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but eighteen and a half millions of bushels ; buck- 
wheat seven and a quarter millions, and barley four 
and one-eighth millions. 








“Wheat. 

















Corn. Oats. Aggregate. 
Tennessee | 44,986,188} 4,569,692) 7,035,67¢| 56,591,358 
Kentucky | 39,847,120) 4,803,152) 7,155,974] 51,806,246 
Virginia 34,577,591 |10,109,716} 13,451,062] 58,187,369 
Ohio | 33,668,144/16,571,661) 14,393,103] 64,630,908 
Indiana | 28,158,887; 4,049,375) 5,981,805] 38,186,867 
N.Carolina | 28,898,763 1,960,855) 3,193,941) 29,018,559 
Illinois | 22,684,217, 3,335,392! 4,988,008} 30,957,612 
Alabama | 20,947,004 828,05: 1,406,358] 23,181,409 
Georgia 20,905,12%} 1,801,836 1,610,030] 24,316,982 
Missouri | 17,332,524] 1,037,38€| 2,234,937) 20,604,847 
S. Carolina; 14,722,805} 968,354) 1,486,208} 17,177,367 
Penna. 14,240,022] 13,213,077| 20,641,819) 48,094,918 
Mississippi} 13,161,237 196,626 668 ,624| 14,026,487 
New York | 10,972,286) 12,286,418) 20.675,847| 43,934,551 
Maryland 8,233,086] 3,345,783) 3,534,41)] 15,113,070 
Louisiana 5,952,912 60 107,353} 6,060,325 
Arkansas 4,846,632] 105,878 189,558] 5,142,068 | 
N.J ersey 4,361,975 774,203} 3,083,524} 8,119,702 
Michigan 2,277,039} 2,157,108} 2,114,051] 6,578,198 
Delaware 2,099,359 315,168 927,045} 3,440,569 
Mass. 1,809,192} 157,923) 1,319,680] 3,286,795 
Connect. 1,500,441 87,009' 1,453,262] 3,040,712 
lowa 1,406,241] 154,693! 206,385] 1,777,319 
N. Hamp. 1,162,572 422,124) 1,296,114) 2,880,810 
Vermont 1,110,678] 495,800! 2,222,584] 3,838,062 
Maine 950,528} 848,161; 1,076,409) 2,875,098 
Florida 898,974 412) 13,829 913,215 
Rhode Is, 450,498 3,098 171,517 625,118 
Wisconsin 379,355 212,116 406,514 997,989 
Dis. of Col. 39,482 219,859 156,072 415,416 
377,531,87! ¥4,823,2721123,071,341 385,426,488 














“The above, it will be remembered, is the return 
for the year 1839. ‘The crops of the present year 
it is estimated have exceeded those enumerated 
above, at least one-third. It is not immoderate to 
set the yield of 1842 down at 800,000,000 bushels, 
the whole of which in price would average about 
the average selling price of corn, or forty cents 
per bushel ; which gives the enormous aggregate of 
~ three hundred and twenty millions of dollars, as 
the worth of the present year’s grain crops, exclu- 
sive of rye, buckwheat, and barley—which, ac- 
cording to the same calculation, is worth about 
sixteen millions dollars more, giving a grand total 
of three hundred and thirty-six millions!! This 
is indeed a great country, and in nothing greater 
than its agricultural resources, which are but par- 


tially enumerated above, and which, too, have} 


hardly begun to develope themselves.” 

The agriculture of Flanders is perhaps in a more 
improved state than that of any other country—an 
acre of ground there, being capable of supporting 
a man. 

This is a most interesting and valuable publica- 
tion. It is illustrated with numerous engravings, 
and contains just that sort of practical and useful 
information, which is most calculated to assist and 
please the intelligent farmer. Its scope is of the 
widest range—embracing all subjects in either of 
the three kingdoms—Animal, Vegetable, and Mi- 
neral—relating immediately to this branch of in- 





dustry. It is for sale by Messrs. Smith, Drinker 
& Morris. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Dear Sir :—For several years past, your jour- 
nal has been characterized by a healthful Naval 
feeling, and many of its pages have been given to 
the advocacy of the interests of the Navy. On 
this account, though I have not written on Naval 
subjects, I respectfully offer the following remarks 
for publication, leaving you to judge whether they 
fall within your plan or not. 

Nearly twenty years ago, (1824,) the lamented 
Samuel L. Southard, then Secretary of the Navy, 
in one of his reports to Congress, stated that 
the Navy was in want of a system of Rules and 
Regulations, and that the laws which governed 
it, were defective, and required revision. The 
laws under which courts-martial act, were imper- 
fect, because, the penalties attached to them, are 
indefinite ; and so much discretion and such wide 
latitude are given to these tribunals, that the same 
offence committed under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, was scarcely ever punished twice ip 
the same way. This subject was again and again 
brought to the notice of Congress by his successors 
up to the present hour; but the laws still remain 
unchanged, and the Navy is still without a system 
of Rules and Regulations. 

On the 19th of May, 1832, an act was passed 
authorizing the President of the United States to 
assemble a board of Navy officers, (Captains,) to 
revive the rules and regulations of the Navy. ‘This 
board was convened under Commodore Rogers as 
its president, and was known as the Board of Re- 
vision. On the 19th of November, 1835, after 
being a whole year engaged in this duty, the Board 
reported progress; and the result of its labors up 
to that time, was submitted to Congress for ap- 
proval. Owing to their imperfections, the officers 
of almost all grades in the Navy, opposed them ; and 
especially owing to the opposition of the medical 
corps, these rules and regulations were not ap- 
proved. Various attempts were afterwards made, 
at successive sessions, to get them enacted into 
laws, but without success. In 1841, Mr. Paulding, 
then Secretary of the Navy, caused the labors of the 
Board of Revision to be revised ; and, had it not been 
for the expiration of his tenure of office, they would 
have been put into operation under the authority of 
the President of the United States, without the ap- 
proval of Congress. His neighbor, the Secretary of 
War, the Hon. John C. Calhoun, as long back as 
1823, published for the guidance of the officers of the 
Army, “General Regulations for the Army of the 
United States,” which were revised by Major Gene- 
ral Scott, and printed at Washington, 1825, forming 
an octavo volume of about five hundred pages. In 
1841, a revised edition of the “ Rules and Regula- 
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tions for the Army of the United States” was is- 
sued under the authority of the War Department, 
accompanied by an order that all its provisions 
should be observed by the Army, and any unneces- 
sary departure from them would be punished ac- 
cording to law. ‘Time has shown that this plan 
has been efficient in the Army ; and the example is 
certainly worthy of the consideration of the Navy 
Department. 

The code which was prepared by Mr. Secretary 
Paulding, was sent to Congress by the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy with a recommendation that it 
should not be approved. At the same session, 1841- 
*42, the Secretary asked of Congress authority to 
constitute a Board of Naval officers, composed of two 
individuals from each grade of commission officers, 
for the purpose of forming a code to be submitted to 
Congress for approval at its next ensuing session. 
But the measure was opposed, I believe, by Mr. 
Adams, on the ground that it was not constitutional 
for Congress to delegate its legislative powers ; 
that it might, with equal propriety, give power to 
other Boards to form laws on other subjects. The 
result of the debate was, that the legislative power 
was unconstitufionally (?) delegated tothe Secretary 
of the Navy and: Attorney General of the United 
States, who were directed to prepare a system of 
rules to be submitted to Congress for approval. 

Tn obedience to a resolution of the 24th of May, 
1842, Mr. Upshur presented to Congress a system 
of Rules and Regulations for the Navy, which was 
referred to the committee on Naval affairs, in the 
House of Representatives, on the 16th of February, 
1843. In his report accompanying these rules, 
dated January 13, 1843, Mr. Upshur says: “ much 
of this duty, however, related to matters so purely 
technical, that I did not venture to rely upon my 
own views in regard to them, but availed myself 
of the best information I could obtain from officers 
of the Navy, on whose intelligence, experience, 
and knowledge, I could rely with confidence. The 
code now presented is the result of their labors, 
conjointly with my own. The rules, as prepared 
by myself, were submitted to their revision and eon- 
nection, and others were added by them, on sub- 
jects which none but seamen understand, and which, 
for that reason, I had forborne to touch. As offi- 
eers of acknowledged merit in the different grades 
of the service were engaged on this duty, the fact 
that the Rules and Regulations, as now presented, 
are approved by all of them, affords a strong pre- 
sumption they are right.” 

It is pretty generally understood that the Board 
of officers, alluded to by Mr. Upshur, was com- 
posed of a captain, a commander, a lieutenant and 
a purser, but no surgeon, the place of the latter 
being represented by a manuscript code of Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the medical 
department of the Navy, prepared under directions 
of the Secretary, by the chief of the Bureau of 
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medicine and surgery. For reasons which it is 
presumed this Board of officers can give, this manu- 
script was not respected at all, but all its most salu- 
tary provisions were peremptorily rejected; and, 
as has invariably happened with all the revising 
Boards, the Rules and Regulations made for medical 
officers were calculated, both in spirit and letter, 
to degrade, if not insult them. For this reason, 
opposition was made to their approval by medical 
officers through their friends in Congress, and the 
code was rejected, in spite of a surreptitious attempt 
made at the last hour to enact them into law. 

One more remark on the history of the regula- 
tions: Mr. Upshur, who has ever evinced a strong 
desire to foster the Navy, and do justice to all, is 
not responsible for the objectionable features of 
this code ; for it is firmly believed his confidence 
was in some manner misled. In proof of Mr. Up- 
shur’s desire to hear all parties concerned, he re- 
ferred Dr. Barton’s code of Regulations to a Board 
of five surgeons which happened to be assembled 
for the examination of assistant surgeons for pro- 
motion. It was carefully examined and fully dis- 
eussed, and its whole spirit embodied in a system 
of Rules and Regulations for the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, which has been submitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy for his examination. 

It may be now asked, why has there been so much 
difficulty in devising a wholesome code of Regu- 
lations for the Navy, that twenty years should have 
passed away, without this object being attained ? 

The prominent reason is, that the technicalities 
of the Navy are so generally unknown to citizens, 
that no Secretary has possessed the kind of know- 
ledge to enable him to act on the subject; and, on 
this account, the matter has fallen exclusively into 
the hands of captains of the Navy. And it is a 
remarkable fact, that these officers have not been 
able or willing to perceive the utility of any rules 
which did not place all power, all privilege, all 
responsibility and every opportunity of credit, in 
their own exclusive control. Such is the clear 
inference from the acts of all Boards of Revision 
composed of captains; but it is not my design to 
imply that this obtuseness or illiberality belongs to 
every member of that most deservedly distinguished 
grade. 

A brief examination of the last code prepared, 
will show in what spirit and with what intelligence 
the Rules and Regulations have been usually devis- 
ed; and it will also show the propriety of resorting to 
the very judicious and efficient plan suggested by 
Mr. Upshur, of forming a mixed commission in 
which all grades of commission officers shall be 
fully represented. 

The first chapter of the regulations is on the 
subject of rank and command. 

The fourth article of the first chapter says, 
“The civil officers of the Navy shall have assimi- 
lated rank with sea-officers of the Navy.” 
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The context shows that the word “ civil” is made 
applicable to surgeons, pursers, chaplains, secreta- 
ries, professors of mathematics, passed assistant 
surgeons, assistant surgeons, clerks. But without 
any disrespect to the Board, I think the term is 
totally inapplicable, because, according to the estab- 
lished meaning of the word, it can be applied only 
to persons who do not belong to any military body 
or community, and as all the persons named are 
attached to a branch of the military service of the 
country, known as the Navy, and as they all wear 
a military badge or uniform, and are subject to 
military usages and laws, and to trial by courts- 
martial, they ought not to be called “ civil officers.” 
Strictly speaking, the only civil officers of the 
Navy are Navy agents, Navy store-keepers, Naval 
constructors, and perhaps engineers, who are not 
subject to military law or trial by courts-martial. 
It is supposed that the term “ civil officers,” even 
used in a technical sense, has excited an unhappy 
influence upon the interests of the persons thus de- 
signated in the Navy. 

“The term “assimilated” is used technically, 
and probably means “ made to resemble,” and when 
applied, as above, signifies an anomaly—a sort of 
rank made to resemble rank, or, in other words, a 
kind of rank which is correlative to lineal or true 
rank—Assimulated or counterfeit would be a more 
appropriate word. 

‘“‘Sea-officer” is another term employed in a 
technical sense, and is used to designate captains, 
commanders, lieutenants, passed-midshipmen, mid- 
shipmen, masters, boatswains, gunners, carpen- 
ters, sail-makers, and none others. But this is 
not a perfectly legitimate application, because all 
officers who serve at sea, are sea-officers; and 
peculiarity of duty or avocation certainly gives 
those so named, no exclusive title to the epithet. 
Even on this ground, the purser at any rate, who 
usually commands the berth-deck division, and su- 
perintends the supply of ammunition for the battery 
in time of battle, is certainly entitled to the term 
sea-officer, and by no means to that of civil officer. 
Small as these matters may seem to many, they 
are really important. According to strict and defi- 
nite use of Janguage, those persons who are styled 
sca-Officers should be called official military sea- 
men. They should-be called so, because they are 
in fact, seamen serving in a military capacity, and 
as they hold the situation-of officers among mili- 
tary men serving on board ship, they are by this 
term pretty definitely described, and also distin- 
guished from seamen employed in the commercial 
marine. 

It is customary too, to speak of surgeons, pur- 
sers and some others, as “ non-combatants,” just as 
if their services in action contributed nothing to 
the success of a fight or battle at sea. 

The sense given by official military seamen to 
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“ sea-officer,” ‘* assimilated rank,” &c.—is attribu- 
table to arrogance and a false estimate placed upon 
their own intrinsic value, which they themselves 
would speedily discover if they were called upon 
to serve and fight in a frigate for a few months, 
without association with those grades of Navy 
officers, which they habitually designate by terms, 


which, if applied to themselves, they would con- 


sider derogatory. 


The article under consideration gives assimi- 


lated, that is, correlative rank, to the grades asso- 
ciated with military seamen, as follows: 


Surgeons, 
Pursers, 
Chapala 

c ' 

Prodecanee at Mathematics, . with Masters. 

Passed Assistant Surgeons, with Second Masters. 
Assistant Surgeons, with Passed Midshipmen. 
Clerks, with Midshipmen. 

But after assigniag this rank, it declares “ on all 
occasions the sea-officers shall take precedence of 
civil officers of the same assimilated rank,” which 
virtually takes away any advantage the civil offi- 
cers might derive from possessing rank of any kind, 
whether mock or real. And in the case of assis- 
tant surgeons, the rank proposed is a mockery, for 
the preceding article declares that “ No officer of 
any rank below that of a second-master, shall. be 
entitled to exercise any authority or command over 
any other officer of the same or of an inferior 
rank”—consequently, even by these regulations, 
Assistant Surgeons have virtually no rank, because 
they are assimilated with Passed-Midshipmen, who, 
being below second-masters, are below the privi- 
leges of rank. 

The Regulations do not assign any relation or 
precedence among the grades of civil officers, but 
agglomerate them, by providing that, ‘The civil 
officers of the Navy, of the same assimilated rank, 
shall take precedence of each other according to 
the date of commission.” Consequently surgeens, 
pursers and chaplains rank with each other pre- 
cisely as they should, were they all surgeons, or 
all pursers, or all chaplains. One objection to this 
arrangement is, that the surgeon gains nothing in 
rank for the five or ten years he must serve in the 
subordinate grades of passed-assistant and assistant 
surgeon. If two individuals of the same age, enter 
the Navy on the same day, one as an assistant sur- 
geon, and the other as purser or chaplain, when 
the assistant surgeon is made a surgeon, the purser 
or chaplain will rank him at least five years, and it 
will be probably ten. Does not this give a greater 
advantage to the commission of a purser or chap- 
lain, than it ought to possess over that of a sur- 
geon? If this matter were settled according to 
the British table of precedence, we should see a 
very different relative position; for, according to 
it,—and this subject has been thorougly studied in 
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the terms “ civil officer,” “ non-combatant,” “ idler,” 


England—both the grades of surgeon and chap- 
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tain: wenkd: nedeiidiel ‘that aha purser, cities on the 
ground that degrees of universities give their owners 
a dignity or consideration higher than those, not 
noble, who do not possess such degrees. But as 
we do not acknowledge any legal precedence what- 
ever in civil life, it may be considered idle to refer 
to British authority to sustain the position, even in 
argument. ‘There is, however, one ground, it ap- 
pears to me, strictly in accordance with military 
principle, which gives surgeons a very strong, if 
not incontestible claim to precedence of pursers. | 
mean the age of the commission; for it is to be 
borne in mind, that prior to the year 1812, pursers 
were warrant and not commission officers, and sur- 
geons as well as assistant surgeons were always 
commissioned. 

There is another anomalous arrangement in the 
relative position of other “ civil officers.” Passed 
and other assistant surgeons are commissioned by 
the President and Senate of the United States ; 
and the tenor and terms of their commissions are 
precisely the same as those of every other com- 
mission officer of the Navy. Secretaries are ap- 
pointed only by commanders-in-chief of squadrons 
for the term of their respective cruises ; and profes- 
sors of mathematics, (who were not many years 
ago styled school-masters, and still discharge the 
same duties) are appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and until recently were not considered to be 
permanently attached to the service. Notwith- 
standing this striking difference in the manner of 
appointment and their comparative claims to con- 
sideration, Passed and other Assistant surgeons, 
with commissions in their pockets, are inferior to 
the commodore’s secretary and professor of mathe- 
matics. 

In the next article (5th) we read: “ Marine offi- 
cers will comand each other and the marines, in 
whatever relates to the military duties and police of 
their detachments, according to their relative rank ; 
and surgeons shall have authority to direct and 
regulate the professional duties and practice of as- 
sistant surgeons : Provided, That, in all cases, the 
orders given-by such marine officer and surgeons 
shall be in conformity with the general regulations 
of the Navy, and of their commanding sea-officer !” 
To say nothing about making the words “ will,” and 
** shall have,” synonymous, let us analyze this spe- 
cimen of nautical legislation, without reference to 
grammatical construction. 

Suppose yourself a surgeon seeking to know 
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what is your power or authority, you will see, 


**surgeons shall have authority to direct—(why 
not say, surgeons will direct !)—and regulate the 
professional duties and practice of assistant sur- 
geons,” provided the orders given by surgeons, in 
all cases, “‘ shall be in conformity with the general 
regulations” “of their commanding sea-officer !” 








Rove aes, 


stighs: arise a in Gieennes ‘of opinion between a sur- 
geon and a commanding officer as to the manner in 
which assistant surgeons should practice and dis- 
charge their professional duties, and therefore (pro- 
videntially for the sick no doubt) it prepared a rule, 
and placed the right of decision in the hands of the 
captain. Is it within the range of possibility that 
any ‘“‘commanding sea-oflicer’ will ever assume 
the responsibility of forming ‘‘ general regulations” 
which will, in any way, affect “ the professional 
duties and practice” of surgeons or assistant sur- 
geons in the Navy? 

Does not such a rule as this transfer, in a degree, 
the responsibility of medical practice to “ com- 
manding sea-officers?” Is it politic to make cap- 
tains, directly or indirectly, responsible for the pro- 
fessional duties and practice of medical officers! 
Is it to be presumed, they possess the knowledge 
requisite to enable them to judge of the correctness 
or incorrectness of medical or surgical practice ! 
Certainly not. ‘Then, if they ignorantly arrogate 
such knowledge to themselves, ought they not to 
be ranked with grannies and old women, who 
always fancy they know more about diseases and 
hurts than the doctor, until they are sick or hurt 
themselves, when they are usually not unwilling to 
admit their own insufficiency ¢ 

But the most objectionable feature of the article 
is, that it here indirectly imposes a duty on “ com- 
manding sea-officers” to make “general regula- 
tions ;” and it further anticipates that they will 
have the power and disposition to make rules con- 
trary to the * general regulations of the Navy.” 

We shall again recur to the subject of rank and 
command in the sequel. 

The second chapter relates to commanders-in- 
chief and flag-captains, &c. 

The fourth article of this chapter provides, that 
all requisitions for supplies of all kinds for vessels 
must be approved by the commanding officer be- 
fore the articles can be furnished ; and directs that, 
‘The approving officer must, in all cases, satisfy 
himself that the articles and quantity required, are 
necessary for the public service, or conformable to 
such allowances as are or shall be established.” 

As the rule stands, approving officers must pos- 
sess an amount and extent of knowledge that it is 
hardly fair to expect them to have. ‘They should 
be intimately acquainted with all the minutia and 
details of the trades of carpenter, smith, sailmaker, 
caulker, rigger, and be able to correctly estimate 
the rate of wear and tear, under various circum- 
stances, for any given time, of wood and iron work, 
cordage, canvass, &c.—or how can they conscien- 
tiously satisfy themselves as to the weight of cord- 
age, measure of canvass, &c., that the public ser- 
vice may require ! 

A little reflection will show this rule requires 


It is somewhat remarkable that the board, if it commanding officers to discharge a duty which, 


really thought on the subject at all, imagined there very few, if any, are competent to perform. What 


A ae 


commanding officer is sufficiently well semabiaide| 
with nautical medicine to decide on the Aind and 
quantity of articles in the surgeon’s department, 
necessary for the public service? ‘To discharge 
this part of the duty imposed, he must rely upon 
the judgment and integrity of the surgeon, at any 
rate until tables of allowances for medicines, &c. 
be established ; and, even then, he might find it dif- 
ficult to ascertain whether a medical requisition be 
in conformity to them. | 

This part of the responsibility, namely, for the | 
kind and quantity of articles, should rest imme- | 
diately with the surgeon, even if the pecuniary | 
responsibility be with the commanding officer, and | 
the surgeon should be held accountable by some | 
one whose education enables him to understand | 
such accounts—a fleet surgeon, surgeon of a sta- | 








tion, or chief of the Bureau of medicine and sur- | 
gery. We have known an article stricken from a 
surgeon’s requisition by a commodore, when written 
in English, which, when put into Doctors’ Latin, 
was not objected to. 

To take away this sort of accountability from a 
surgeon, and impose it on an officer who is unac- 
quainted with the subject, must de facto, destroy 
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all responsibility in regard to the matter. The 


commanding officer is made to assume the surgeon’s | 


responsibility ; consequently, if there be any thing 
wrong, he is fairly entitled to the plea of ignorance, 
on which he ought to be acquitted. 

Chapter III, describes the duties of comman- 
ders of vessels, and with considerable minuteness 
prescribes the general internal police of ships-of- 
war. 

The third article of this chapter declares, that 
the commander of a vessel “ shall immediately pre- 
pare such internal regulations for the general police 
of the vessel under his command, as he may think 
necessary ; but, when under the command of a supe- 
rior officer, he shall submit the same for his approval 
or modification.” 

The general police of vessels is regulated in very 
many articles of the code ; and this article is, there- 
fore, both unnecessary and injudicious, because it 
gives to commanding officers a discretionary power 
which they should not possess. Some of them 
may understand “ general police” to mean a great 
deal more than is here intended. 

The general police of all vessels should be the 
same ; and can be, if proper Rules and RKegula- 
tions be devised on this subject. Little or no arbi- 
trary discretion, at least on such subjects, should be 
given to commanders; they will all exercise it 
promptly enough in cases of emergency, under the 
natural law ex necessitate ret. 

Chapter IV, relates to the duties of “ executive” 
and “ watch-officers.” ‘The last article requires 
that the watch-officer “ shall be particular in making 
all the wswal reports to the captain or executive 
officer,” and that “ he shall be particular in seeing 
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that all the dnunl hemes and stiquette of a man-of- 
war are strictly observed.” 

This is clearly a provision for the perpetuation 
and observance of usages, no matter whether good 
or bad; and as there may be great difference of 


opinion as to what is usage in the service, on all 


points, and as there may be some things usual, 
contrary to the discretionary Regulations of the 
commander, the article is likely to become the 
source of difficulties and consequently courts-mar- 
| tial. A proper system of Regulations should con- 
\tain a definite statement of the kind and natwre of 
reports to be made, and also describe clearly what 
honors and etiquette are to be observed. 

Chapter V, relates to the duties of master, and 
changes one of the usages of the service, which 


| will also change or render unnecessary perhaps 


certain “usual reports.” ‘The log-book, which 
has been heretofore kept in accordance with nau- 
tical time, is to be kept, in future, “ by civil time 
both at sea and in port,” and the day will com- 
mence at midnight instead of at noon, as has been 
the usage at sea. 

Chapter VI, describes the duties of pursers. 

One of the articles provides, that “ no person, 
who is not an officer, shall be entered for pay on 
the books of any purser, until he shall have signed 
the usual shipping-articles.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson defines the word “ officer,” 
“a man employed by the public.” But it is not 
certain that the Naval acceptation of the term em- 
braces any others than the “ official military sea- 
men,” and we are by no means sure, the term will 
include pilots, secretaries, clerks, pursers’ stew- 
ards, surgeons’ stewards, &c., or mechanics em- 
ployed at Navy-Yards, all of whom, it is believed, 
are entered on the purser’s books for pay, although 
they do not sign ** the wswal shipping articles.” It 
must be borne in mind, that all persons who sign 
shipping articles in the Navy, subject themselves 
to the boatswain’s lash at the gangway; and if 
this provision be retained, both surgeons and pur- 
sers will find it difficult to obtain competent and 
trustworthy persons to serve as stewards. A pur- 
ser requires for steward, (more properly) clerk, an 
individual who has received a counting-house edu- 
cation; and a-surgeon requires for a steward, (the 
title ought to be apothecary) a person who has some 
acquaintance with the art and mystery of pharmacy 
and chemistry: for these reasons, it is not to be 
expected that worthy and competent men, be they 
ever so poor, will be found willing to accept of 
these situations, if they are aware they may be 
publicly whipt at a ship’s gangway at the disere- 
tion of a captain or lieutenant. 

One article of Chapter VI, provides that when 
pursers discharge the duties of prize-agent for the 
vessel in which they serve, they “ shall be allowed 





a commission of two and a half per centurn on all 
moneys received as prize-agent,” in addition to their 
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pay and iene of prize-money ; aad the astigle 
further provides, if the officers and crew appoint 
no prize-agent, “ the purser shall be entitled, ex-of- 





this t term “ galley,” inabiiden all the ssiahtune appa- 
ratus and appliances of ships-of-war, and is synony- 
mous with the “cambouse” of merchant vessels.* 


ficio, to act as prize-agent.” The whole of the} What object of utility is gained to the service 
provisivn is, in our opinion probably just and judi-|by simply requiring the surgeon to “ frequently ex- 
cious ; but it is, according to our view, contrary amine the provisions and spirits” without clothing 
to an act to regulate the pay of pursers and other | him with any power or authority, direct or indirect, 
officers of the Navy,” approved August 26, 1842, to object to their issue, if he be of opinion that 
which reads thus: “and it is hereby expressly de- they are unfit for use? Poor Roderick Random is 
clared, that the yearly pay provided in this act, is not forgotten, for though his days have passed 
all the pay, compensation, and allowance that shall away, the practices of his times are still kept up; 
be received, under any circumstances, by pursers,|or else, why are gentlemen of liberal education 
except,” &c., &e. still required to inspect the galley—the pots and 

Chapter VII is devoted to medical officers. ‘pans of a ship’s cook—a duty appropriately be- 

One article declares the surgeon “ will be allowed longing to a master-at-arms? By these very regu- 
to his. exclusive use, WHEN IT CAN BE DONE, a con- latioas, the ship’s cook is directed “to see that the 
venient store-room for the preservation of the arti-| boilers and cooking utensils are kept perfectly 
cles in his charge.” \clean,” and to “ preserve order and silence about 

If a surgeon had been of the board that devised , the galley, and report offenders ;” and yet assistant 





* these Regulations, it would not have dared to pre- | surgeons are required to be his special supervisors. 


sent for adoption, such a regulation as this. What | Alas, for the noble science of medicine! Well 
is to become of “ the articles in his charge,” if the | ‘might its votaries exclaim, “To what base uses 


commander chooses to say no store-room can be | 


allowed for their preservation, for it is to be pre- | 


sumed the commander would arrogate the right of 
deciding whether it can or cannot be done, in all, 
cases! We have heard of a well-authenticated 
instance, in a frigate, where two or three store-| 
rooms were filled up with the private property of | 
the captain, in which it was decided that a conve- 
nient store-room for the preservation of the public 
property in charge of the surgeon, could not be 
allowed ; and further, it would not have been allow- 
ed had not the surgeon very promptly and properly 
refused to be responsible for the property, until a 
store-room was allowed for his exclusive use. 

All officers who are responsible for any descrip- 
tion of public property, on board ship, should be 
provided with the means of its preservation. It 
has been too much a custom to consider the sur- 
geon placed under the obligation of a personal 
favor whenever a store-room was “ allowed to his 
exclusive use.” ‘Through the arbitrary discretion 
granted to commanders, surgeons have been often 
obliged to store a part of the vessel’s medical out- 
fit, in their sleeping berth, or permit it to perish, 
and the hospital wine and brandy are almost always 
stowed in the spirit-room, with the ship’s whiskey, 
and consequently subject to increased liability to 
loss from breakage and other causes. 

One article of this chapter is especially worthy 
of notice, because it is characteristic, in a measure, 
of the broad and philosophic views entertained by 
the framers of these Rules and Regulations. It is_ 
in the following terms: “ He (the surgeon) shall | 
frequently examine the provisions and spirits issued | 
to the men, and cause the assistant surgeons to in- 
spect and report, daily, to the executive officer of |. 
the ship, the state of the galley.” 

It may be proper to inform you, Mr. Editor, that 





_may we come at last.” 

Another article of this chapter provides, that the 
| Surgeon’s “journal shall, at all times, be subject to 
‘the inspection of the commanding officer.” 

It seems to be very exceptionable, to require all 
the personal infirmities’ of the officers and men, 
whether they feel any delicacy on the subject or 
not, to be subject to the censorship of a captain. 
What interest can it afford to him or the Navy, to 
have the right of breaking through the confidence 
that always exists between a patient and his phy- 
siciant Why subject a record of personal infirmity 
to the official gaze of men, whose knowledge is 
not of a kind to enable them either to comprehend 
or even appreciate its language ? 

Chapter 1X, refers to passed and other midship- 
men, and begins by stating that, “The duties of 
passed midshipmen shall embrace all those formerly 
required of the older midshipmen, and, when neces- 
sary, all the duties of midshipmen.” 

How are passed-midshipmen to know, say ten 
years hence, what were the duties “ formerly re- 
quired of the older midshipmen!” ‘The article 
clearly implies, that the traditions of the service, 
as far as they relate to “ older midshipmen,” must 
be preserved. ‘This certainly is contrary to the 


object of a system of Rules and Regulations, which, 


ought to be precise as to the duties and rights of 
all officers it may be designed to guide. 

A section of Chapter XII places Naval hospitals 
under the authority of the captain of the port or 
station; which is erroneous in principle. If there 
are no surgeons in the Navy capable of dischar- 
ging the administrative as well as professional du- 


* In the slang of merchant sailors, the cook is called 
‘ Doctor,” which may be the reason why a “doctor” in a 
man-of-war, should be the general superintendant of the 
“ gambouse.” 
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ties of hospitals, the whole corps ought to be dis- 
missed. There is nothing in the nature of the 
general discipline of the Naval service which re- 
quires hospitals to be under the direction, or even 
under the general supervision of captains or com- 
manders, at any rate since the creation of the medi- 
cal bureau in the Navy department. It strikes us 
that this provision will be looked upon by medical 
men throughout the country as an insult to the pro- 
fession. 

With a reference to one more article (Chapter 
XVI,) we will close our hasty critique of this re- 
markable production, the joint labor of a captain, 
a commander, a lieutenant, a purser, a judge and 
an attorney ! 

The chapter in question provides, that whenever 
surveys are held for granting pensions, the board 
or commission of survey shall consist of one or 
more captains or commanders, and two or more 
medical officers, and requires them to “ report the 
nature of the injury and the extent to which it disa- 
bles the person from supporting himself by his la- 
bor :” and further charges the surveying officers, 
(captains and commanders) to make their reports 
with so much care that “ they may be able conscien- 
trously to make oath of their correctness.” Here 
we have captains or commanders, required con- 
scientiously to make oath as to the correctness of 
their opinions on matters with which it would be 
illiberal to presume they are acquainted. Would 
captains or commanders be willing to make oath 
that an individual’s disability is owing to a perma- 
nent or false anchylosis, or pseudarthrosis, or to 
cataract or aneugosis, or nebula or glaucoma !— 
and also swear as to “the nature of the injury,” 
as the article requires? ‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s.” Let Navy captains 
and commanders swear to their opinions on sea- 
manship and gunnery ; but, permit medical officers 
alone to swear, if necessary, to the nature of inju- 
ries, whether from wounds or other causes. 

Enough has been said to show the imperfect 
principles which have been the basis of these regu- 
lations ; and if space were allowed, it might be de- 
monstrated, that all the Rules and Regulations here- 
tofore devised bear the same inherent evidence of 
imperfection. It is a mistake to suppose, that Rules 
and Regulations should be very few and brief and 
reduced to the leading principle of discipline— 
“ obey all orders.” This injunction must be car- 
ried out, but the bounds of arbitrary power must be 
defined, or subordinates will always do their duty 
sluggishly and in a smothered spirit of resistance, 
instead of cheerful codperation. Let the limits 
of power and prerogative be clearly marked out 
for all grades, and let the Regulations be such as 
will not impose duties upon men, for which they are 
not qualified by education or profession, and above 
all, do not require any thing from them that they 
can reasonably feel as derogatory, and the duties of 


Vou. IX—48 





the service will be cheerfully performed and courts- 
martial will become of rare occurrence. As it is 
now, the history of every cruise of every ship is 
blackened by records of courts-martial, the Navy 
is fast losing its hold upon the affections of the 
people and becoming an object of disgust and de- 
rision. And why is it sot Because, there is no 
forbearance on the part of those who are clothed, 
on board ship, with an unlimited and arbitrary 
power ; and because the moral facility which seems 
to have spread broadly through our land, has found 
its way into the service; and while decided mili- 
tary offences go “ unwhipt of justice,” martial law 
is brought to bear in all its formality, upon petty 
personal squabbles which are too often traceable to 
a morbidly sensitive self-esteem, which places men 
in a false position, relatively to those with whom 
they are associated ; and which. if they are wanting 
in the intrinsic qualities that are the foundation of 
character, they are constantly striving to main- 
tain. Again, there is an unworthy struggle ob- 
served on the part of a few, to obtain places of 
trust and profit under the government to which they 
are not legitimately entitled. This has been no- 
ticed already by the public press, and the Navy 
has been distinctly told, if its captains will con- 
tend to be chiefs of clothing and provision bureaus, 
to place themselves at the head of the medical de- 
partment, or seek places for which adepts in Naval 
architecture alone are competent ; I say, they have 
been distinctly and significantly told, the people 
will take advantage of their numbers and vote 
them down. Let all concerned bide the warning. 

In the code of Regulations, there is much to 
commend, although it is wanting in succinctness 
and precision in very many respects, and some 
points are omitted altogether. My remarks in re- 
lation to it are made not through any captious or 
illiberal spirit, but with a view to show the im- 
propriety and imperfections of their provisions, and 
if possible, to suggest a means for their improve- 
ment, 

It is clear, that the Secretary of the Navy and 
Attorney General, by themselves, cannot devise 
Rules and Regulations for the Navy, pursuant to 
the resolution of the 24th of May, 1842. But the 
Secretary of the Navy unquestionably has the 
power to constitute a mixed commission, composed 
of two officers from each commission grade, not 
only to devise Regulations on all technical points, 
but also to revise the existing laws and present a 
project for a code to govern courts-martial, which 
shall make every offence specifically and definitely 
punishable as far as possible, and take away from 
the President of the United States, the power of 
changing the character of sentences, and of res- 
toring officers to the service when they are regu- 
larly dismissed by the sentence of a court-martial. 
The Regulations should provide a uniform system 
of internal police for all vessels, Navy-Yards and 
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hospitals ; clearly define the duties, rights, and!dies, be degraded below their position in civil life, 
privileges of all persons in the Navy, including the ‘simply because they place themselves under the 
duties and responsibilities of the several bureaus, operation of martial-law. 


and establish a proper plan of accountability, with | 
such a system of checks, that even the chief of a 
bureau, should he be so depraved as to yield to| 
temptation, might not long appropriate public money | 
for private purposes, or self, or family aggrandize- 
ment. When this is satisfactorily done, let the 
Secretary of the Navy issue the Regulations and | 
require their observance ; and submit the code for 
the guidance of courts-martial, to Congress for ap- 
proval. Let it be no longer said, “ there is no law 
for post captains !” 

Should the department ever call together such a 
board as has been suggested, it might not be time 
lost, if they were to read, in a spirit of candor, the 
following remarks : 

It is the opinion of Vattel, and it will be gene- 
rally assented to, that “the government ought pre- 
cisely to determine the functions, duties, and rights 
of all military men.” To do this precisely, it is 
necessary to enter into details, many of which, it 
is acknowledged, are generally known; but, since 
they are daily liable to be forgotten or neglected, 
they certainly ought not to be suppressed, in a sys- 
tem of General Regulations, designed for the gui- 
dance of officers who discharge a variety of im- 
portant duties, under a great variety of circum- 
stances. As it is desirable that officers should not 
only discharge their duties well but cheerfully, the 
Rules and Regulations should be such as will be 
cheerfully obeyed, and apply equally to all, whether 
occupying a superior or inferior position. The 
rewards and penalties attached to the Rules should 
be clearly defined; but nothing should be left to 
arbitrary discretion, or men in the Naval service 
will be placed as slaves amidst a nation of freemen. 
The only safe discretion is that which leaves men 
to choose the most satisfactory manner of obe- 
dience ; but no power should be vested in any Naval 
officer to make laws at variance with the written 
code. 

Although military rule must be despotic in its 
character, the subjects of it may be advantageously 
protected by law or executive Regulation, in cer- 
tain personal rights and privileges. Men unpro- 
tected in these particulars, seeing the power and 
liberty others possess and from which they them- 
selves are excluded, “are apt to live in a state of 
perpetual envy and hatred towards the rest of the 
community in which they are; and perhaps even 
indulge a malignant pleasure in contributing to 
destroy those privileges to which they never can 
be admitted.”* Those who serve the country in 


any military capacity, should not be placed in a 
worse position, unnecessarily, than any of its freest 
citizens; nor should those who render important 
though peaceful assistance officially to military bo- 


However adverse to our republican institutions 
it may seem, military or Naval government must 
be essentially aristocratic, both in the social and 
duty relations of its subjects; consequently, the 
official members of all military bodies of all govern- 
ments, even of those pertaining to republics, com- 
pose a species of aristocracy, in which there must 
be definite grades and ranks, without which there 
can be no discipline, the foundation of all efficiency 
in military or Naval service. To limit the personal 
rights, authority and privileges of the several 
grades and ranks respectively, imparting as much 
strength and incitement to exertion as possible, to 
every grade without weakening any, so as to pro- 
duce a harmonious action throughout the whole, 
seems to be the problem to be solved. 

If an efficient Navy could be constituted of a 
single series of grades, through which an individual 
might pass from the lowest to the highest, from 
midshipman to admiral, there would be little diffi- 
culty in determining the rights, privileges and 
powers, that should belong to each grade. But to 
enable military seamen to discharge their profes- 
sional duties well and cheerfully, they require as- 
sociation with several grades, which totally differ 
from them in their professional avocations, and 
also, other grades in which the duties are similar to 
their own, though of a subordinate character, such as 
boatswains, gunners, &c. One grade of officers is 
required to manage every thing connected with the 
subsistence and clothing of those serving in ships; 
another to instruct the young ; a third to keep them 
mindful of a future world, while warring in this, 
and still another to guard them against the fatal 
effects of wounds, hurts and diseases, to which 
they are more peculiarly liable, from exposure to 
changes of climate, vicissitudes of weather, &c., 
than any other class of our fellow citizens. Ina 
word, to complete the personel of a Navy, we must 
associate with the grades of military seamen, the 
grades of surgeon, purser, chaplain, naval instructor, 
and a corps of marines, besides secretaries, clerks, 
and, since the introduction of war-steamers, engi- 
neers and other subordinate grades. Military sea- 
men, or “ sea-officers” necessarily form the stalk or 
standard, by which all the associate grades of the 
Navy must be measured or compared. 

In human affairs, it is desirable that all acts 
should be skilfully performed; and in none is it 
more essential to success than in military or nautical 
life. Hence the propriety of devising and pursuing 
that course of policy which will secure for the ser- 
vice of the government, in the several grades asso- 
ciated with sea-officers, the best talent, skill and 
qualification the country affords. A sea-life is far 
from being in itself attractive or agreeable, and it 





* Blackstone. 





is even less so when subject to the undefined ope- 
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ration of military Rule and the penalty of martial- 
law : for these reasons, it is necessary to offer men 
of high tone, professional education and standing in 
civil life, greater inducements to go afloat, than they 
usually meet to remain on shore, in the unrestricted 
enjoyments of home. It is generally supposed 
that a respectable means of support, added to the 
chance of reputation and glory which enures to 
Naval success, is a sufficient inducement for per- 
sons, ambitious of such distinction, to leave their 
friends and country and encounter the perils and 
privations of sea-life in ships of war. But this 
glory is out of the reach of the associate grades; 
and for them, other attractions must be created, 
which, owing to the general necessity always ex- 
isting in large populations, is perhaps the more 
readily accomplished. There are very many per- 
sons, fully competent to discharge the required du- 
ties, who enter the Navy, more from necessity than 
choice. But does this cireumstance require them 
to be the unprotected subjects of an absolute power, 
which is not unfrequently exerted wantonly, capri- 
ciously and unnecessarily? And is it necessary, 
or does it contribute to the common weal, or har- 
mony in the nautical community, to define by law, 
the personal rights, powers and privileges of one 
description of officers alone, and leave to their un- 
checked discretion the personal comfort and stand- 
ing of all other grades? 

We have assumed, that the government and dis- 
cipline of the Navy are purely aristocratic. No 
aristocracy can be expected to move on harmo- 
niously, if the laws define and protect the rank of 
only one of its composing classes, particularly if 
that aristocracy, as is the case in our Navy, is to 
be filled up from among a people who refuse to ac- 
knowledge any legal rank or title in civil life. Al- 
though military and Naval communities must be un- 
der a government, despotic in its character, there is 
nothing in the nature of military institutions which 
requires one class of officers exclusively to possess 
rank—on the contrary, it is essential to harmony 
and efficiency, that all classes of officers necessary 
to constitute an Army or a Navy, should possess a 
defined rank of some kind; whether this be estab- 
lished by executive Regulation, or by the more 
solemn injunction of the national legislature, is, for 
all practical purposes, a question of not very great 
importance. And it might be most expedient, in 
systematizing a vast number of various and hetero- 
genious operations, such as we find in the Navy, to 
make the experiment under executive authority, 
before the scheme is impressed by the approval of 
Congress. 

Rank is the foundation of discipline, of power, 
of personal privilege and social position in the 
Naval or military world : and it is chiefly for these 
advantages that it is appreciated, and not for the 
insignia by which it is recognized, although these 
are important to persons living in a community 
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in which, only those who wear some badge of 
power or authority, are entitled to official respect. 

These observations apply with equal force to 
medical officers, pursers, chaplains, &c., but we 
shall attempt to illustrate them by referring to the 
condition or rather, position of the medical officers 
in the Navy. 

It is believed by many, that the general interests 
of the Navy would be advanced by assigning to 
medical officers in it, the very highest rank, corre- 
latively, that may be consistent with the general 
discipline of the service. No assimilated rank, 
which is in fact a passive kind of rank, can possi- 
bly offer any obstacle to efficiency or subordination. 
The rank and title of “ Lord,” or even “ my Lord 
Duke” belonging to a midshipman on board a British 
ship-of-war, commanded by a man whose ancestors 
received no other title than plain Mister, have never 
been found in opposition to the most perfect subor- 
dination and the most rigid discipline—and if heredi- 
tary rank, backed by wealth and political power, be 
possessed by subordinates, midshipmen and lieu- 
tenants, in the English Navy without thwarting its 
efficiency, we cannot understand in what possible 
way an assimilated rank for medical officers, can 
injure the Navy of the United States, or any per- 
sons serving in it. The principle has been long 
tried in the French service, and, for several years, 
in our own Army, without any objection being urged 


against it. Medical officers of the Navy ought to 
be, at the least, on a level with their professional 


brothers of the Army. ‘Taking the assimilation of 
rank in the Navy with the Army, as set down in 
recently proposed Regulations: ‘The Surgeon Ge- 
neral of the Army ranks as a colonel, or as a cap- 
tain in the Navy: all surgeons in the Army rank as 
majors, or, as commanders in the Navy; assistant 
surgeons in the Army, over five years standing, rank 
as captains in the Army, or, as lieutenants in the 
Navy ; and assistant surgeons of the Army of less 
than five years standing rank as first lieutenants, or, 
as masters in the Navy. ‘This fact was most pro- 
bably known to the Naval officers of every Board 
that has been formed for devising and modifying 
the Rules and Regulations of the Navy, since 1832. 
The first Board, under the direction of Commodore 
Rogers as President, was in session a whole year, 


‘from the 2nd of November, 1832, and was known 
‘as the Board of Revision. 


The members of this 
Board declare, “they are well aware of the great 
importance to the Navy of a medical corps, pos- 
sessing high professional qualifications, and feel 
great gratification in believing that, in this respect, 
no other service surpasses, if it equals, our own.” 
And the department has expressed a similar opinion ; 
but no act of any of the Boards of Revision can be 
brought forward to prove the sincerity of such most 
flattering expressions. 

If the medieal officers of the Navy are worthy of 
holding the same rank as the medical officers of the 
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Army, and, it is presumed, no one will deny that 
they are, they will rank correlatively with the sea- 
officers as follows : 

Chief of the bureau of medicine and surgery, as 
a captain in the Navy. 

Surgeons of the Navy as Commanders ; 

Passed Assistant Surgeons as Lieutenants; and 

Assistant Surgeons as Masters. 

This scheme of assimilated or correlative rank 
might be established without interfering in the 
slightest degree with discipline, or derogating from 
other officers in the Naval service. 

And according to the same measure, pursers in 
the Navy would rank as commanders, at any rate 
after they had been ten or fifteen years in service. 

Such an arrangement would be startling to those 
for whom there is no law but their own will. It 
would be novel certainly ; and it is true, that in pre- 
judiced or envious eyes, novelty of every descrip- 
tion is objectionable. And perhaps some may be 
so wise as to suppose, that it would never do to in- 
vest an old surgeon, or an old purserinthe Navy with 
so much dignity, as to entitle him to be drummed in 
and out of a ship; or imagine that it is not within 
the pale of possibility, for either of these gentle- 
men ever to know as much about managing a boat 
and a dozen men, as a boy fourteen years old who 
has held a midshipman’s warrant three months. 

To those who are unaccustomed to the influence 
of defined rank, to those who only defer to individual 
worth and intelligence, the value of rank will not 
be readily appreciated, because they are not aware 
that rank controls association, and points out pre- 
cisely where the foot may or may not rest on board 
of public vessels. 

The nature of the duties of surgeons and pursers 
is so far removed from the routine of that of others 
in the Navy, that they may have a proper and 
elearly defined rank without in the least interfering 
with the general efficiency of the Navy. And as 
the medical corps consists of several promotable 
grades, the same principles apply to it as to other 
branches of the service. 

But when rank is established for these associate 
grades, it should be on just principles and proper 
considerations ; they should not be agglomerated to 
rank with each other according to date of commis- 
sion, but the grades should be distinct, and have a 
precedence assigned to each, although the grades 
of surgeon, purser and chaplain should be all ranked 
correlatively as lieutenants or commanders. 

Among the instances of injustice complained of 
by the commission officers, composing the associate 
grades of the Navy, there is not oné more remarka- 
ble perhaps than the usage which excludes them 
from sitting as members of courts-martial. There 
is no law against appointing them to perform this 
duty ; and there is no good reason why they should 


Navy, be denied the right of trial by his peers? 
It is conceded to medical officers in the Army and 


to every citizen. 


If it were the practice to appoint surgeons, (who 
in the course of their professional education, give 
considerable attention to the principles of law which 
effect medical cases,) to act as judge advocate when 
courts-martial assemble abroad, in a very short time, 
the duty would be more efficiently performed than 
it now usually is, because they would make them- 
selves intimately acquainted with the subject, and 
from being long in the Navy, they are always better 
acquainted with the “usages of the sea-service” 
than Secretaries (who are commonly detailed for 
this purpose) whose connexion with the service 
seldom goes beyond a cruise. 

I must close this article, which may be crudely 
prepared, for want of time and space, and through 
apprehension that its subject is altogether too spe- 
cial to be of sufficient interest to attract the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Messenger. But should 
this, my first exhibition of Naval information on 
paper, be considered worthy of following in the 
track of Harry Buiurr, you may again hear from, 
Toga Civinis. 


Z 





OUR YOUNGER POETS. 
NO. IIL. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


In a former number of the Messenger, we pre- 
sented our readers with brief sketches of the lives 
and writings of Messrs. C. W. Everest and P. 
K. Kitsorn; we purpose continuing the series 
from time to time, without any special regard to 
the comparative merits of the gentlemen noticed, 
in the order in which they are given to the public. 

It is a trite observation, that the lives of literary 
men, as a general rule, are strikingly devoid of in- 
cident, and it is for this reason, that their biogra- 
phies possess so little interest to the mere lovers of 
fiction and the admirers of the fashionable tales and 
romances of the day. Unlike the career of the 
warrior or statesman, his youth and manhood are 
passed in quiet and seclusion—finding, at once, so- 
ciety, pleasure and employment among his books, 
and spending his hours of relaxation amidst the 
hallowed endearments of the social circle. There 
is usually little in his daily pursuits or habits to 
attract the observation of the populace ; yet are his 
labors far from being fruitless of good. The rivu- 
let may ofitimes wind its way silently and unseen 
through lovely vallies, yet, the grass grows greener 
in those vales, and the flowers that spring up along 
its borders, are of a fresher and lighter hue, than 
if it were not there. And thus, though the career 
of the poet may be a noiseless one, his influence is 





not be represented, when one of their respective 
grades is tried. Why should a surgeon in the 


powerful in effecting the character and destiny of 
our race. 





all, 


Ren. 
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One of the most promising of the young poets of 
this country is, James Russett Loweiy. Aside 
from a peculiar species of mysticism, or vagueness 
of thought and expression, which appears to be 
common in the school of transcendental writers— 
to which he professedly belongs—his style is cha- 
racterized by great beauty and elegance ; and, not 
the least among its commendable qualities, there is, 
running through most of his poems which have fallen 
under our notice, a vein of pure, elevated, spiritual 
piety. His object in writing appears to be to excite 
and keep alive in man the feelings of humanity—to 
awaken his higher and better sympathies—and lead 
him to the contemplation of the glory of his nature 
and destiny. He is a son of the Rev. Dr. Lowell, 
an eminent Unitarian Divine in the city of Boston. 
The subject of this notice was born in 1819, and 
graduated at the annual commencement in Har- 
vard College in 1839, on which occasion he de- 
livered a poem which was subsequently published. 
In 1841, he published a volume entitled “A Year's 
Iife,” and has since been a frequent contributor 
to “ The Dial,” (a “transcendental” periodical 
printed in Boston,) and some of the magazines. 
On the first of January last, Mr. Lowe t, in-com- 
pany with Mr. R. J. Carrer, commenced editing 
‘“‘ The Pioneer,” an elegant and very able monthly ; 
each number of which has contained articles, both 
in prose and verse, from his pen. The style and 
spirit of the author are clearly discernable in the 
annexed sonnets : 


THE POET. 


“Port, who sittest in thy pleasant room, 
Warming thy heart with idle thoughts of love, 
And of a holy life that leads above, 

Striving to keep life’s spring-flowers still in bloom, 
And lingering to snuff their fresh perfume,— 
O, there were other duties meant for thee 
Than to sit down in peecefulness and Be! 

O, there are brother-hearts that dwell in gloom, 
Souls loathsome, foul, and black with daily sin, 
So crusted o’er with harrenness, that no ray 

Of Heaven’s blessed light may enter in! 

Come down, then, to the hot and dusty way, 
And lead them back to hope and peace again— 
For, save in act, thy love is all in vain.” 


THE DEAD. 


“To the dark, narrow house when loved ones go, 
Whence no steps outward turn, whose silent door 
None but the sexton knocks at any more, 

Are they not sometimes with us yet below ? 

The longings of the soul would tell us so; 

Altho’ so pure and fine their being’s essence, 
Our bodily eyes are witness of their presence ; 
Yet not within the tomb their spirits glow, 

Like wizzard lamps pent up, but wheresoever 
With great thoughts worthy of their high behests 
Our souls are filled, those bright ones with us be, 
As, in the patriarch’s tent, his angel-guests ;— 
O, let us live so worthily, that never 

We may be far from that blest company !” 






































IV. 
GEORGE HOOKER COLTON. 


The author of * Tecumseh” is a son of the Rev. 
Gerorce Cotton, who, though a native of Connec- 
ticut, was for several years settled as a clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian order, in the western part 
of the state of New-York, where the subject of this 
sketch was born. Young Colton, having finished 
his preparatory studies under the direction of his 
brother, (the late Rev. Jonn Owen Couron, of 
New Haven,) entered Yale College in August, 
1836. During his collegiate course, he was dis- 
tinguished not only for his scholarship, but also for 
his literary industry and talents. At the ‘ Junior 
Exhibition,” in 1839, the faculty of the College 
awarded him the highest appointment in his class ; 
and about the same time, he was selected by his 
classmates as one of the editors of the “ Yale Lite- 
rary Magazine,” a very excellent monthly journal, 
which has, for several years, been published by the 
students of that Institution. At his graduation in 
August 1840, he delivered the “ Salutatory Oration 
in Latin,” and a poem entitled “ Life.” 

He has since devoted himself entirely to literary 
pursuits, and as one of the results of his labors, he 
published, about a year since, “ Tecumseh ;” a poem 
of about twelve thousand lines—descriptive of the 
character, customs and habits of the Indian tribes, 
and particularly of the deeds and exploits of the 
celebrated chief, whose name is adopted as the title 
of the work. Of the merits or demerits of this 
poem, it will not be necessary for the writer to 
speak, as it has been for several months before the 
public, and has already been subjected to the criti- 
cism and comments of the periodical and newspaper 
press. As the only extended poem on the sub- 
ject of the aborigines of this country, which has 
yet appeared from the pen of an American author, 
it is worthy of consideration, and will be read with 
interest. Even a prejudiced mind cannot fail to 
discover in it many passages of striking beauty, 
which will long be cherished by the lovers of true 
poetry as gems of intrinsic worth. The introduc- 
tion to the first canto is appropriate and beautiful : 


“My country! if, unknown to fame, I dare 

Amid the gathering years my voice upraise 

For thee or thine in other tones than prayer, 
Waking long-silent musings into praise 

Of thee and of thy glories, let thy grace 

Accord me pardon ; since no master hand 

Thy mighty themes on loftier lyre essays, 

Which, treasured long in thought, my mind expand, 
And burn into my soul, O thou my native land! 


“« What tho’ no tower its ruined form uprears, 

Nor blazoned heraldry, nor pictured hall, 

Awake the ‘memories of a thousand years ; 

Yet may we many a glorious scene recall, 

And deeds long-cherished in the hearts of all 
Who hail thee mother ; yet from mountain gray 
And forest green, primeval shadows fall 

O’er lake and plain. The journeying stars survey 
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No lovelier realm than thine, free-born Hesperia ! 
It is thy boast ; that never on thy shore 

Have any unto foreign bondage bow’d ; 

The warrior-tribes of Eld lie mounded o’er, 
Where fell they wrapped in battle’s gory shroud ; 
The children of the forest, rudely proud, 

Yet struggle nobly for the graves where lie 

Their fathers’ bones ; and aye the invading crowd 
Of foeman leagued, we’ve met with victory. 

Of such I sing, O deign one smile, fair Liberty. 





A GHOST STORY. 


After a raw unpleasant winter’s day, a storm 
burst forth towards evening, that had evidently 
been some time brewing. The wind howled, the 
rain and hail beat against the windows, and we in- 
stinctively drew our chairs closer around the cheer- 
ful, blazing fire; we felt, when doing so, as if our 
comforts within were sensibly increased by the vio- 
lent raging of the storm without. We talked over 
our reminiscences of former storms, and told many 
a-story of peril by flood or field. 

One of our party had been a quiet listener all 
the evening, which we thought unfair; so, before 
separating for the night, we urged him to give his 
contribution for the amusement of the rest. 

“T have been very little of a traveller,” said he, 
*¢ and have no personal adventures to recount; but 
if you wish it, I will relate a ghost story, and more- 
over I am prepared to vouch for its truth.” 

“Let us have it by all means,” cried we, all at 
once. Our friend then gave the following history : 

The city of Exeter, in the south of England, 
contains one of those venerable Cathedrals, whose 
magnificence gives evidence alike of the wealth of 
the church, and of its liberal expenditure in those 
days when England acknowledged the spiritual 
supremacy of Rome. Dwelling-houses ate now 
joined to the remains of monkish cloisters, and at 
the time I speak of, two mansions, on opposite sides 
of the Cathedral, were inhabited by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Sheffield; both of them were clergymen who 
had connection with its ministerial services. 

In order to pass from one house to the other, you 
were obliged to make a considerable circuit ; there- 
fore, for the convenience of social intercourse, the 
families had solicited and obtained permission, each 
to make a short passage, by opening a door-way 
into the cloisters, by means of which they could 
pass privately from house to house. This explana- 
tion is necessary for the understanding of the story. 

Fanny Shetfield had been spending an evening 
at Mr. Smith’s, where the young people had enjoyed 
themselves with so much gayety, that time had 
slipped away more rapidly than any of the party 
was aware of, and when Fanny rose to return home, 
the Smiths begged her to stay the night, which she 
had often done before ; but she positively declined 








it, saying, she would just skip across the cloister, 
and that the door was to be left open for her. She 
wished good night, and danced and sung with the 
exuberance of her spirits as she tripped through 
the ancient monastic precincts. When she reached 
the door, she was dismayed at finding it locked. 
The hour was so late, that the family had made 
sure she was remaining at the Smiths’, and all had 
retired to rest. She knocked as hard as she could 
with her hand, then she kicked the door; but all 
in vain; the passage that intervened between the 
door and the house, prevented the sound being heard. 
After a moment’s consideration, she ran back to the 
other side to try to gain admittance, but she was 
there equally unsuccessful, for the door had been 
locked as she went from it to go home. 

Fanny was by no means of a timid temperament, 
and when she found that she really must spend the 
night in the Cathedral, her feelings were rather 
agreeable than otherwise ; and the more she thought 
of it, the better she felt pleased at an occurrence 
that savored so strongly of romance. 

The moon was nearly at the full, and sometimes 
shone brightly through the gothic windows, form- 
ing many grotesque figures, by the shadows it threw 
around. Flying clouds swept over it occasionally, 
and all was dark; then again, it would emerge 
bright as ever. It is not surprising that Fanny 
should have little inclination for sleep under these 
circumstances. She walked slowly up and down 
the aisles, sometimes stopping before a monument 
where the crossed legs told her that the mortal re- 
mains of a gallant crusader had been deposited, 
and then passed on to tombs, where the youth and 
beauty of more modern days, had alike mingled 
with their mother earth. No one could be alone at 
midnight, in such a place, without feelings of awe ; 
and most persons would be unnerved. After pacing 
about in various directions, Fanny began to fancy 
that she saw something in motion near the organ, 
but she would not permit herself to dwell on the 
thought, for, said she to herself, “I know that I am 
alone in this place ; it can be nothing but the moon- 
light; however, as I am growing fanciful, I had 
better go to sleep.” 

She thought the pulpit would be a good place for 
rest, and she mounted its steps, arranged some cush- 
ions, amused herself with picturing the surprise of 
the family when they should hear, in the morning, 
where she had spent the night, and was in the act of 
dropping asleep, when she heard footsteps gently 
approaching up the aisle. All thoughts of sleep 
vanished, and she looked in the direction from 
which the noise proceeded—could it be that her 
eyes deceived her? No, it was not an illusion; for, 
by the bright moonlight, she saw a white figure, 
with perfect distinctness. She was rooted to the 
spot, she could not stir, nor could she scream ; she 
was as unable to withdraw her eyes from the object 
which created so much alarm, as is the poor little 
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bird when fascinated by the eye of a snake. She 
watched the figure gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer, until it stood at the foot of the pulpit, and 
after eyeing her for a moment or two, it ascended, 
and she felt a cold hand laid on her arm. She 
recollected nothing more—all was blank. 

Week after week, she Jay upon a sick bed, her 
body consuming with fever, and her brain so shaken 
by the shock it had received, that her friends feared 
her reason never would be restored. By slow de- 
grees, her feeble frame began to regain strength, 
and as the body became invigorated, the mind also 
showed symptoms of returning strength, and she 
was at length able to relate the history I have given 
you. After doing so, she begged her mother to let 
her know how and where they had found her. 

“We were surprised that you did not make your 
appearance after breakfast, and sent over to Mr. 
Smith's to say you were wanted. But our surprise 
was changed into consternation, when the servant 
came back and told us that you had not slept there, 
and that no one had seen you, after taking leave 
at the cloister door. We went into the Cathedral 
and called aloud for you, thinking it just possible 
that you might be hiding from us by way of frolic. 
On inquiry, from the man who kept the keys, we 
learnt that on opening the Cathedral at an early 
hour, he had found a poor idiot boy in it, who, he 
supposed, had wandered there the day before, and, 
not being observed, had been locked in. A low 
moaning sound directed us to the pulpit, where we 
found you, my dear child, in a perfectly uncon- 
scious state.” 

Fanny entirely recovered from the shock, but in 
conseguence of the distressing circumstances that 
had caused her illness, the doors to the cloisters 
were closed, and for the future, both families were 
willing to walk round about through the frequented 
streets, instead of taking the short eut. 

When the story was finished, there was a general 
pause, broken by the youngest of the party, saying, 
in a tone of disappointment—“ So, it was not a 
ghost she saw after all.” 

“No,” said the narrator, “and I make no doubt 
that other ghost stories, be they ever so well au- 
thenticated, would admit of similar explanation if 
sifted to the bottom.” 





EVENING TWILIGHT. 


At twilight’s soft and holy hour, 
When all around is still, 

I fee] an inward soothing power, 
My tranquil bosom fill. 


’Tis then I love to watch each star, 
As from his home he peeps ; 
The moon’s pale face, with radiance fair, 





As through the sky she creeps. 





’T is then that fancy’s visions bright, 
Flit swift before my mind, 

And mem’ry’s sweet and cheering light, 
Doth all around me shine. 


*Tis then that lovers’ glances meet, 
When they are absent far, 

Upon that planet—bright and sweet,— 
The lovely evening star. 


Then, when nature’s sinking to repose, 
I leave the world behind ;— 

In prayer I spread my griefs and woes, 
Before th’ eternal mind. 


*Tis then the forms of those long dead, 
Who once were dear and true, 

Before my mind their beauties spread, 
As if to real view. 


As evening twilight—ealm and bright,— 
I wish life’s scene to close, 
And after death’s short, lurid night, 
In endless peace repose. R. 
R. M. College, Va., 1843. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tur Nortu American Review. J. W. Randolph— 


Richmond: Agent. 


The April number of this, the oldest among American 
Quarterlies, opens with rather an ill-timed article on the 
Exploring Expedition. We hope to see justice done to 
this Expedition, and with that view, we wait till the fruits 
of its labors be given to the world. Besides what will be the 
odicial, there is a secret history also of this enterprise, not 
lagging behind the official in interest. We hope that some 
of our numerous friends in the Navy, will let us have that 
also at the proper time. We know that in almost all mili- 
tary enterprises there are two accounts given—oue for the 
public eye—ad captandum—the other for the private infor- 
mation and guidance of the ruling powers. This last is 
essential to history and indispensable to the right under- 
standing of its acts. There is such an one belonging to 
this Expedition, whether written and officially communi- 
cated, we know not—but we have heard enough of it to 
know that it is full of interest, and important to enable 
the public to judge righteously in the matter: 

The VII articles on the “ Researches concerning the Pe- 
riodical meteors of August and September. By Sears C. 
Walker,” is well written and striking. We have not read 
the paper reviewed, but it is to be hoped that this Mr. Sears 
C. Walker can observe upon meteors better than be has upon 
“the comet.” His last astronomical ukase makes it * hit 
the sun.” “The “strong red line” is fully and ably dis- 
cussed in the article upon the Treaty of Washington. The 
paper on Alison’s History of Europe is an able review. 
The other articles of the number, are—Paul De Kock’s 
novels—Howitt’s Student—Life in Germany. Dillaway’s 
Edition of the Tuscalan Questions. Muller's Elements 
of Physiology. Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts. 


The Harpers’ cheap edition of SHaxsPEaRs, the first and 
second numbers, at 25 cents each. 

This is another gem to ‘cheap Literature.’ The entire 
works will be published in eight weekly numbers, on excel 
lent paper and in good readable type, with 19 steel engra- 
vings. Of this work, the Messrs. Harper, in the manner of 
publication, enable the readers to “ judge their sixe-pen- 
‘orth—their shilling’s worth—their five shillings worth at a 
time, or higher, so they do but buy.” The players’ preface 
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to the first folio edition of Shakspeare in 1623, will apply 
now with as much freshness and force as it did then: 

“To THE Great Variety or Reapers, from the most 
able, to him that can but spell: there you are number'd. 
We had rather you were weigh’d. Especially, when the 
fate of all Bookes depends upon your capacities: and not 
of your heads alone, but of your purses. Well ! it is now pub- 
lique, and you wil stand for your priviledges wee know : to 
read,*and censure. Do so, but buy it first. That doth best 
commend a Booke, the Stationer saies. Then, how odde 
soever your braines be, or your wisedomes, make your |li- 
cence the same, and spare not. Judge your sixe-pen’orth, 
your shillings worth, your five shillings worth at a time, or 
higher, so you rise to the just rates, and welcome. But, 
whatever you do, Buy. Censure will not drive a Trade, 
or make the Jacke go. And though you be a Magistrate of 
wit, and sit on the Stage at Black-Friers, or the Cockpit, to 
arraigne Playes dailie, know, these Playes have had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales ; and do now come 
forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, than any pur- 
chas’d Letters of commendation. 

“It had bene a thing, We confesse, worthie to have bene 
wished, that the author himselfe had lived to have set forth, 
and overseen his owne writings ; But since it hath bin or- 
dain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that right, 
we pray you, doe not envie his Friends, the office of their 
care and paine, to have collected and publish’d them; and 
so to have publish’d them, as where (before) you were 
abus’d with divers stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed 
and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious im- 
postors, that expos’d them: even those are now offer’d to 
your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes; and all the 
rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived thé: Who, 
as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle 
expresser of it. His mind and hand went together: and 
what he thought, he uttered with that easinesse, that wee 
have scarse received from him a blot in his papers. But it 
is not our province, who only gather his works, and give 
them you, to praise him. It is yoursthat reade him. And 
there we hope, to your divers capacities, you will finde 
enough, both to draw, and hold you: for his wit can no 
more lie hid, then it could be lost. Reade him, therefore ; 
and againe, and againe: And if then yon doe not like him, 
surely you are in some manifest danger, not to understand 
him. And so we leave you to other of his Friends, whom 
if you need, can bee your guides: if you neede them not, 
you can leade yourselves, and others. And such readers 
we wish him. Joun HemIneg, 

Henrie ConpDeLt.” 


“And such readers for him,” we wish our friends and 
neighbor, the Harpers, and J. W. Randolph. 

The works of cheap literature go bravely on. The 
second number of Millman’s History of the Jews—and part 
V. of Brande’s Encyclopedia, both by the Harpers, and 
each at"25 cents—-and also part [V. of Murray’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Geography, likewise at 25 cents, by Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia, and all for sale at Randolph’s well 
furnished bookstore, are before us in the most inviting shape. 
Go, gentle reader, “judge y’r sixe-pen’orth,” for you al- 
ready know our opinion of these publications. 


# 
—_—— 


Fourth Annual Report of the Directors and Superintendant 
of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, to the Forty-First General 
Assembly. Dec. 9th, 1842. Columbus: Samuel Me- 
dary, State Printer. 


It is most pleasing and refreshing to the kindly sympa- 
thies of our nature, to witness such highly interesting and 
praise-worthy efforts, as this Report exhibits, in the cause 
of human ill. Every year increases the patriotic pride 
and pleasure with which we view the land of our sister 





States,—that glorious West, whose hands have ever been, 
“as open as day to melting charity.” Institutions for the 
blind, hospitals for the sick, and asylums for the lunatic, 
are not among the least noble monuments of the West. 
This Asylum of Ohio, appears to be particularly well man- 
aged. They have our best wishes. 


Tue Mepicat News anv Liprary. This isthe old Medi- 
cal Intelligencer upon an enlarged plan and in a new 
dress. It is published monthly by Lee & Blanchard: 
Philadelphia. 


Its object is to enable its readers to keep “the run” of 
miscellaneous, medical intelligence of all kinds; to give 
reports of clinical lectures, as well as of the medical schools 
and hospitals generally. 

A Student Library, is to be published in this periodical, 
of which the “ Lectures on the Principles and practice of 
Medicine,” lately delivered by the celebrated Dr. Watson, 
King’s College, London, is to form the first of the series. 

We have received the first three numbers of the “ News 
and Library,” so far, it is well conducted, and gives pro- 
mise to become a truly valuable publication, and at the very 
cheap rate of one dollar a year. 


SouTHERN QvuaRTERLY Revizrw—Nos. V. and VI: 1843. 

The reduced subscription price of this journal, now pla- 
ces it within the reach of all. It is well conducted and 
well supported, and we hope to see it flourish. The pre- 
sent Nos. are particularly good. 


EDWARD A. AND EUGENE H. LYNCH. 

We have observed, in the daily papers, notices of the 
death of Edward A. Lyneh and Eugene H. Lynch, Esgqrs., 
natives of Petersburg, Va.—the former, in the thirty-second, 
the latter, in the twenty eighth year of hisage. They died 
during the month of March last—five days only intervening 
between the times of their decease—in the island of Santa 
Cruz. The elder brother had resorted to the climate of the 
West Indies on account of delicate health—the younger 
had gone as his companion. 

Both of these gentlemen were among the earliest, ablest, 
and most friendly contributors to this magazine, after it 
fell into the hands of its late proprietor. They were both 
endowed with the highest gifts of intellectual and moral 
excellence. Mr. Edward A. Lynch, was, but lately, a 
member of the Maryland legislature, where he acquired an 
enviable reputation for ability and eloquence. At the last 
congressional election, he was the candidate of his party 
in the Frederick district, where he resided. He was also 
among the leaders of the bar with which he was associated, 
and was prominept, as well in the affections, as the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens. Maryland regarded him 
as among the foremost of her sons. 

Mr. Eugene H. Lynch, was a resident of Clark county, 
Va. He had but recently devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits, and had already won the kindest regard of the 
large and cultivated circle in which he moved. His mind 
was brilliant, acute, afd comprehensive. His literary ac 
complishments were of avery high order, and his character 
was gallant, enthusiastic and affectionate. To all this, he 
added the charm of admirable powers of conversation, and 
a most fascinating personal address, which gave him the 
sway of all hearts. 

The sadness which has been caused by the death of these 
two gentlemen, thus tut off in the bloom of their manhood 
and their promise, is heightened by the fact of its occur- 
rence in a strange land, far from the consolation of those 
immediate sympathies, which none could have enlisted 
more extensively or warmly. We have felt it a grateful 
duty to their memory, to testify our participation in the 
sorrow in which so melancholy a dispensation has involved 
every one who knew them. 
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